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Wi is the shape of things to come 


in labor relations? Will there be a national ser- 
vice act? What is the probable future of wage 
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levels? What steps will be taken to reduce employee 

turnover? Where are an additional 3,450,000 workers and soldiers coming 
from? These are typical questions that will be answered by management, labor 
and government authorities at AMA’s Fall Personnel sessions. 


Some topics being considered for discussion: 


Methods of Curbing Employee Turnover 

Future Policies of War Manpower 
Commission 

Implications of Smith-Connally 
Anti-Strike Act 

Reducing Absenteeism 

Outlook on veeaune Needs of Armed 
Forces 

Policies of the War Labor Board 

Outlook for Passage of a National Service 
Act 

The Future of the Foreman Unionization 
Movement 

Techniques of Employing Part-Time 
Workers 

Problems of Integrating Women in 
Industry 


Employee Discipline in Wartime 

New Trends in Incentive Compensation 

Non-financial Incentives 

Recruiting and Developing Supervisors 

Job Evaluation as a Tool in Wage 
Stabilization 

Special Problems of Negro Workers 

The Future of Wage Levels 


Planning Policies on Postwar Adjustment 
and Reemployment 

Company Responsibility in Community, 
Social and Racial Problems 


The Development of Grievance 
Procedures 


Wartime Industrial Medical Service 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIE 
NEW YORK CIT 





m you have suggestions for topics, the Personnel Conference Planning Committee will 
glad to hear from you. Address AMA headquarters, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18, 
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REVIEW 


MecH of the postwar planning going on 
*"* today has a dreamlike quality, in the 
opinion of the commentator whose article, 
“The Postwar Outlook for Jobs.” is ab- 
stracted on page 278 of this issue. Viewing 
the future with a not too optimistic eye, 
he points out that the industries where 
greatest expansion seems likely will scarcely 
be able to provide the 14,000,000 new 
jobs necessary for full employment. More- 
over, he declares, hopes are highest in fields 
which range from state-controlled to partly 
state-subsidized: airplanes, water power, 
health services, and construction, while “the 
private areas in which new employment can 
be confidently expected—with the means 
used before this war—appear restricted.” 
This is in sharp contrast to the picture 
painted by many students of the subject, 
who have visualized a fully employed work- 
ing force producing a volume of goods and 
services anywhere from $142,000.000,000 to 
$165,000,000,000. 

Thus it is against a wholly hypothetical 
level of total sales that the individual com- 
pany must project its own sales for the post- 
war period. For this reason the executive in 
charge of postwar planning may find it help- 
ful to chart his own firm’s potential volume 
against both the most optimistic and the 
most pessimistic of today’s predictions and at 
the points in between. How this may be done 
without complicated mathematical procedure 
is explained in an abstract, “Measuring Your 
Postwar Market Potential,” on page 300. 

Increased employment of women has forced 
personnel managers to take cognizance of 
the morals problem, according to an article 
abstracted on page 286. Some of the mea- 
sures taken to minimize the dangers are de- 
scribed. 
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The Postwar Outlook for Jobs 


UCH of the postwar planning 

in and for the United States 

has a dreamlike and unreal 
quality. 

It is generally agreed that after the 
war we must not simply re-establish 
the pre-war economic world; we must 
We must 


do so in at least three great cate- 


fashion a much better one. 


gories: employment, agriculture and. 
if possible, international trade. 

Yet, since 1929, we have never suc- 
ceeded in removing peacetime mass 
unemployment. Ever since 1920 we 
have tried to solve the recurring prob- 
lem of agriculture—an equitable in- 
come; but all we have accomplished to 
date, except in wartime, is to achieve 
70 per cent of an income parity for 
farmers. And, since the first New 
Deal, we have attempted to recover 
our lost foreign trade with but small 
success. 

As postwar planners we are all. 
then, agreed that “something must be 
done.” 
What? Let us approach this question 


Only one question eludes us: 


by centering our sights on the prob- 
lem of unemployment. For certainly 
the spectre of another period of mass 
unemployment is the nucleus of all 
other problems. 

Throughout recorded history, as 
Malthus long ago pointed out, popu- 
lations have expanded more rapidly 
than the food supply. The results 
time and again have been starvation, 
epidemics and war. 

But in our generation the whole 
pattern of history has changed. The 
bread supply has gained, and is gain- 
ing. faster than the increase in popu- 
lation. As a result, the main reason 
for most wars in previous times—the 
struggle for food and for food-grow- 
ing land—has disappeared. Conse- 
quently, it is the greatest reproach 
to our generation that, with this basic 
reason for wars removed, wars should 
instead originate because of an unused 
surplus of labor. 

Let us now narrow our discussion 
to the United States. In this country, 
we had since 1800 and up to 1929 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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witnessed a rising employment trend, 
a reflection, of course, of the growth 
and development of the country. It 
was not until 1929 that widespread 
unemployment was visited upon the 
population. But after 1929 we had 
chronic unemployment among eight to 
10 million of our labor force until the 
war started. 

Contrast the present situation. In 
this year of full involvement, the 
United States will achieve the highest 
national income ever reached by any 
nation in history. Practically the en- 
tire population will be gainfully em- 
ployed. At the same time, the goal 
of farm parity (by what may now 
appear to be antiquated standards) 
will have been reached and exceeded 
by probably 20 per cent. Thus we 
have the answers to two of our ques- 
tions: employment and _ agriculture. 
Foreign trade, for the moment, is of 
no consequence; the war has cut it 
short. 

With this the setting, the question 
then arises: Can the war labor and 
military forces of 1943 be employed in 
the postwar years? 

An optimistic group of planners, 
seemingly the majority, has a simple 
faith that the answer is yes. Most 
of these postwar optimists state their 
case on the basis of the consumer pur- 
chasing power which is being stored 
up during the war and, secondly, upon 
the tasks of worldwide reconstruction 
which lies ahead. 

It is true that in the United States at 
least we shall have a tremendous reser- 
voir of consumer purchasing power 


This is 


by the time the war ends. 
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indicated by the current rate of per- 
sonal savings, which may exceed $40 
billion in 1943, seven times the amount 
saved in 1939. 

There is no doubt that the resulting 
“replenishment boom” will be intense. 
The real problem begins with the ques- 
tion: How long will the period of re- 
plenishment last? The Brookings In- 
stitution puts it at two years or so. 
However, it may be considerably 
shorter, mainly because the productive 
power of Europe has risen to a degree 
which almost insures that its recon- 
struction this time will be much 
quicker and more efficient than last. 

Irrespective of the length of this 
replenishment boom, however, what 
then will follow? Will it automatic- 
ally be succeeded by a high degree of 
Or will 
it of necessity be a prosperity of our 
own making, obtained only after hard 
work and effort? 

It seems rather likely that we shall 
have to work hard—and_ beginning 


prosperity and employment? 


now—if we are to win a_ postwar 
prosperity of any substantial duration. 
We shall have to provide useful jobs 
not simply for a “normal” labor force 
but also for large numbers of war 
workers who will be without employ- 
ment after the war and for the 11 
million men who are now entering 
military service. And that will not be 
easy, because we shall have, to begin 
with, a much greater ability to pro- 
duce than to consume. In point of 
fact, it will not be difficult after the 
war to produce a volume of civilian 
goods equal to that of 1939 or 1940. 
But, in view of the constant increase 
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in output per worker, a production 
volume equal to that of 1939 will 
certainly require the services of con- 
siderably fewer persons than it did 
in, 1939. . 

In agriculture, for example, produc- 
tion per occupied person has increased 
by one-third over the 1935-39 aver- 
age. In the war industries, the aver- 
age increase may be between 50 per 
cent and 70 per cent. 

In addition, new investments in war 
plant facilities have been made during 
the war period which are estimated to 
equal 15 times the amount invested 
in the peacetime automobile industry. 
Most of these plants are owned by the 
government; many will be lost in the 
process of conversion to peacetime 
production. Yet, allowing for a loss 
of fully half of these new war plants, 
there will still be an increase, over 
1939, of between 331% per cent and 
50 per cent in the productive capacity 
of manufacturing industries after the 
war. Where will we find the consump- 
tion to absorb this potential output? 

While a labor surplus of between 
eight and 10 million people was never 
absorbed in any single one of seven 
peacetime years after 1929, the prob- 
lem after the war will be to absorb 
a number perhaps up to double that 
figure! 

The answer, then, is to create more 
jobs. But where? 

If we examine the evidence, we find 
that the obvious avenues of postwar 
employment expansion are not very 
numerous. The following industries are 
likely to lose, rather than gain, em- 
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ployees, or at best to maintain their 
1939 totals in the postwar decade: 

Agriculture will lose possibly 4% to % 

million and perhaps considerably more, 


Shipbuilding and mining will probably 
lose. 


Distribution, finance, most non-durable 
consumers’ goods, services, and export 
trades will probably remain about stable. 


Against these we have a potential 
major émployment expansion as fol- 
lows: 

Automobiles, for some years—¥4 to \ 
million. 

Construction—*% to 1 million. 

Airplanes, including services connected 
therewith—'4 million, perhaps more. 


Farm land and similar betterment—] 
million. 


Education—'4 million (perhaps). 


New industries and industries using 
new materials—? ? 

These figures do not add up to the 
totals needed to supply jobs to 14 mil- 
lion or so more persons than in 1939. 

The greatest hopes for additional 
employment center around airplanes, 
water power, health services, construc- 
tion—all of which range from being 
state-controlled to partly state-subsi- 
dized. The private areas in which new 
employment can confidently be ex- 
pected—with the means used _ before 
this war—appear restricted. We all, 
however, agree that we cannot stand 
another period of long-term unemploy- 
ment. The crucial question, therefore, 
is to what lengths the government, co- 
operating with business, can and 
should go toward establishing first full 
occupation and then full productive 
employment after the war. By JULIUS 
Hirscu. Barron's, July 19, 1943, 
p. 3:2. 
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Convicts in 


Nii war production records that 


the public never hears about are 
being established every month 
—in the nation’s prisons. 

Starting from scratch a little more 
than a year ago, production for war 
uses in over 100 state prisons has 
mushroomed into a quarter-billion- 
dollar industry with some 160,000 in- 
mate workers. Federal institutions, 
which have been doing this type of 
work since the preparedness days of 
1940, add still more to the dollar total 
and employ well over 6,000 workers. 

Convicts are working on about as 
varied a list of war goods as outside 


McNeil 


Island, Washington, there is a ship- 


industrial employees. At 
yard which has already turned out 
several naval auxiliary boats. Atlanta’s 
cotton duck plant has a_ production 
record of 1,000,000 yards of cloth 
monthly for shirts, uniform coats, 
duffle bags and tarpaulin. Inmates of 
the Danbury, Conn., prison are making 
parachutes for the Weather Bureau. 
while at Illinois’ Stateville Prison at 
Joliet, prisoners are growing and de- 
hydrating fruits and vegetables for the 
Army and Lend-Lease. 

Although federal prisons were eas- 
ily geared for war production, the 
state institutions didn’t really get un- 
der way until an executive order by 
President Roosevelt on July 9, 1942. 
suspended for the duration, and six 
months thereafter, all restrictions for 
the procurement of war articles from 
state, federal or territorial prisons. As 
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War Work 


a result of labor and company opposi- 
tion to the sale of prison-made prod- 
ucts in outside markets, the war’s be- 
ginning found most prison industrial 
shops either shut down or merely “go- 
ing through the motions” of made- 
work, 

Immediately after the presidential 
order, a survey of equipment was made, 
old machinery was oiled, and contracts 
After the 


prisoners were made acquainted with 


and orders were sought. 


the conditions, they showed eagerness 
to cooperate. 

Per capita value of production of 
prisoners in federal institutions in 
1941 was $2,027. Last year the figure 
had increased to $4,000, and it is still 
on the rise. Sixty-nine separate items 
are made, led by bomb noses, racks, 
stretchers, and other war goods. Total 
sales of federal prison-made products 
in 1942 amounted to $15 million, out 
of which $500,000 in prisoners’ wages 
was paid. 

No heavy bonuses for overtime are 
In Iili- 


nois, convicts received 10 cents a day 


necessary for prison workers. 


extra for working on war goods. At 
the Federal Prison in Atlanta, Ga., pro- 
duction has tripled since Pearl Harbor. 
as many of the prisoners have volun- 
teered for extra work on the night 
shift, extending their workweek to 56 
hours. 

Even subcontracting is carried out 
by prison workshops. Wisconsin is 
operating on a continuous subcontract 
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with the Kohler Co. for fixtures, thrust metal units, and is producing 50,000 ( 
rings and shell punches. Massachu- unit containers per week for the Bost 

setts has received contracts for mat- Chemical warfare depot. The Wall 
tresses, metal plates, castings, sheet Street Journal, July 13, 1943, p. 1:2. 


,r 


John Doe Views Labor Policy 


HE man in the street not only favors the creation of a federal board with pe 
exclusive power to make final, binding decisions in labor disputes, but he 
believes that Congress and not the Administration should determine the national dc 
labor policy. in 


These conclusions are drawn from a recent survey conducted by the Opinion 
Research Corporation for the National Association of Manufacturers. It found, 
among other things, that 84 per cent of the people favor the creation of the n¢ 


federal board to handle labor disputes and 62 per cent of the public with an em 
opinion would have the Congress formulate a definite labor policy. , 
The survey also reveals that the public believes both parties to a dispute— di 
labor and management—should have the right to protest the make-up of the su 
proposed all-powerful board, but that once decisions are handed down they should r 
be obeyed. = 
A total of 57 per cent of the public say either side should be able to protest jo 
and ask for a new board; 76 per cent indicate that if organized labor refuses su 

to accept the board’s decisions the President should order compliance. 
as 


The survey shows the public, even before the coal miners’ walkout, was 
irritated by the frequency of strikes. Sixty-one per cent believe the strike problem so 
has not largely been solved since labor leaders gave their “no-strike pledge.” 
Sixty-nine per cent heard of wildcat strikes, and, of those expressing an opinion 
concerning them, 60 per cent think union leaders condone them rather than m 
try to prevent them. 


c 
The survey finds the public again and in greater measure voicing highest P 
confidence in the job done by management in the war effort—revealing 71 per sh 
cent are satisfied with management’s accomplishments, 29 per cent are not. ed 

This compares with 69 per cent satisfied and 31 per cent dissatisfied with man- 
agement’s performance last year. SP 

—NAM News 6/26/43 
pl 
les 
su 
What’s on the Worker’s Mind? - 
@ YLVANIA Electric Products, Inc., recently conducted a poll of its 10 plants to in 
\" determine the problems with which its workers were mainly concerned. The . 
question, “Will I have a job when the war is over?”, was asked four times as P 
frequently as any other. Closely related to this major query was a group of pr 
questions regarding the company’s plans for peacetime operation, such as_ the an 
adaptability of its wartime products for peacetime use. From the replies received i 
it would appear that such questions as overtime, inflation and rationing were of Sl 
relatively minor importance. fo 

The company is endeavoring to answer the questions raised whenever possible. 

Problems of company-wide interest will be discussed in the pages of the employee = 
magazine, while questions of local importance will be handled by local man- me 
agement. “T 


—The Conference Board Management Record 6/43 
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Office Management 


Developing Office Supervisors 


ATISFACTORY development of 
~ office supervisors has been found 
to depend on four basic elements 
—selection, training, rating and com- 
pensation. What one company has 
done in these directions is described 
in detail in the following paragraphs. 
Selection: 
not by one but by a group of execu- 
tives. Such a method rules out preju- 


Supervisors are selected 


dice or favoritism and insures the new 
supervisor of the support of his inter- 
viewers during the initial stages of his 
job. Considered essential to good 
supervision are such inherent qualities 
as a sympathetic and enthusiastic per- 
sonality, courage, self-confidence, hon- 
esty, frankness, self-control, and the 
mental equipment necessary for the 
position in question. Such equipment 
should be supplemented with proper 
education, practical information, and 
specific experience. 

Training: Most companies accom- 
plish much of their training, more or 
less incidentally, through personal 
supervision. As a rule, this is supple- 
mented by some sort of formal train- 
ing, and one means is to provide 
printed material and sound slide film 
programs dealing with the principles 
and techniques of employee supervi- 
sion, A series of manuals compiled 
for the benefit of new supervisors and 
entitled “How to Be a Good Depart- 
ment Head” includes chapter headings: 
“Don’t Try to Do Everything Your- 
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self,” “Build a Winning Team,” “Don’t 
Try to Act Like a Big Shot,” “Lay 
the Cards on the Table.” 

Six films, lasting about 20 minutes 
each, have been specially designed for 
developing supervisory ability and are 
frequently used as a basis for dis- 
cussion periods afterwards. Titles and 
themes include: (1) “It Takes Time,” 
showing dangers of insufficient per- 
sonal contact; (2) “The Balanced 
Job,” emphasizing proper budgeting 
of time; (3) “When Something Goes 
Wrong,” pointing out dangers of not 
constantly checking on work of sub- 
“Let’s Talk Things 
Over,” proposing a definite rating pro- 
gram; (5) “A Stitch in Time,” em- 
phasizing importance of preventing 
“The Right Medi- 


cine,’ analyzing difference between 


ordinates; (4) 


grievances; (6) 


reprimanding and scolding. 

Rating: Employees in subordinate 
positions should be informed periodic- 
ally of their progress, and this is 
equally true of those in supervisory 
positions. In order that each super- 
visor may be acquainted with his 
actual status, a rating form is filled 
out regularly. Each supervisor is 
given a formal rating at the end of 
his first six months; his first, second 
and third years; and every second 
year thereafter, unless his immediate 
superior is changed or unless transfer 
or promotion necessitates recommenc- 


ing the rating schedule. The reverse 
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side of the rating form provides space 
for recommending promotions and for 
special comments on ability. 

Each supervisor is rated by his im- 
mediate superior, that rating is re- 
viewed by the executive next in rank, 
and the rating is always discussed 
with the person rated. Many depart- 
ments follow the practice of having 
the employee sign his own rating blank 
as proof that it has been discussed 
with him. 

Exit interviews provide additional 
means of rating supervisors. An em- 
ployee leaving the company is usually 
willing to talk freely about his rea- 
sons for departure and frequently 
criticizes the supervisor under whom 


he has been working. Information 





of this sort must, of course, be handled 
carefully, and suggestions to the super- 
visors who are thus criticized must be 
made with tact and understanding. 

Compensation: Executives directing 
groups of office workers are frequently 
underpaid. Far more attention has 
been given to personnel policies for 
factory employees than to policies for 
office workers and supervisors. Al- 
though wage-salary stabilization makes 
present reform impossible in many 
cases, salaries paid to supervisors in 
the future must compensate them more 
equitably than heretofore if they are 
to attain maximum efficiency. Busi- 
ness Ideas for Increasing Profits 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.), July 1, 1943, 
p. 8113:3. 


Industrial Utopia 


FIUNDREDS of companies, urging workers to keep fit and stay on the job, are 
offering them liberal inducements in food, money and recreational benefits. 
The Douglas Aircraft Co., going “all out” in this effort, even provides employees 


with actual “cradle to the grave” benefits. 


Each company baby, for example, is 


presented with a $5 war stamp (the mother gets flowers), and a company parson 
is on daily duty to minister to workers’ needs in case of sudden death. He’s also 
on hand for romantically-minded employees who decide to marry. 

The company has a special “welfare” department that caters to workers’ 
needs for everything from extra money to legal advice. This department lends 
them money—at no interest—and gives as much as $12.50 a week in sick benefits, 
to supplement regular insurance payments. It also supplies free medical treat- 


ment and visiting nurse care. 


Employee loans are provided for a variety of purposes—from amounts small 
enough to pay a worker’s carfare home to sums as high as $2,000 for hospital 
bills. The loan division has approximately $100,000 outstanding throughout the 
year. Yet the amount of “bad debts” is less than 1 per cent. 


The legal department provides an attorney to give professional advice—at no 
charge—on wage assignments, property attachments, etc. Employees who get 
traffic summonses merely turn the tickets over to the department and go back to 
work; a law clerk goes to court and pays the fine. 


The company maintains a group of stores that sell everything from candy 
to clothing. Eight post offices are provided and, in each plant, an office where 


workers can pay gas and electric bills. 


Recreation receives special attention. 


Dramatic clubs, athletic teams, swim- 


ming, dancing, movie stars, boxing matches and vaudeville—admission free—all 
fit into the company’s effort to promote play as well as work. 
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Postwar Planning for the Office 


VERY business has its individual 

postwar problems, but the fol- 

lowing check list may serve as 

a rough guide to the office manager in 
formulating his postwar plans: 

1. Will a resumption of peacetime 
business modify your needs for per- 
What 
changes will be necessary in the pay- 
roll total? 

2. Was it essential to discontinue 


sonnel? If so, how much? 


certain office jobs during the war? If 
so, when and to what extent should 
these jobs be resumed after the war? 

3. With little equipment purchased 
since 1941, what new equipment will 
be needed to operate the office most 
economically ? 

4. Have you made a list of workers 
you desire to retain after the war? 

5. What rearrangements of office 
equipment and work will be needed 
when peacetime activities are resumed ? 

6. Have you decided on a policy 
governing reemployment of former 
employees as they are released from 
the armed services? 

7. What changes in routine will 
peacetime business bring about? 

8. How does the office management 
job now being done compare with the 
job done before your company under- 
took any war work? 


9. If overtime is suddenly abol- 
ished, what personnel and equipment 
changes will be necessary? 

10. Have you listed possible sav- 
ings in overhead costs which you can 
aid in achieving at war’s end? 

11. Have you listed the machines 
which should be first traded in as soon 
as new machines are available? 

12. How much retraining will be 
necessary to reconvert to peacetime of- 
fice routine? 

13. Can you submit a tentative of- 
fice budget required to carry on the 
business substantially as it was in a 
good year of peacetime business? Can 
you submit a budget based on a con- 
siderable increase in business over 
your previous best peacetime budget? 

14. Should you compile a list of pro- 
posals to show what the office can do 
to facilitate conversion to peacetime 
business? 

15. What salary adjustments can be 
made after the war ends, and how can 
they be administered? 

16. Have you formulated any plans 
for absorbing demobilized service men 
into the office with the least possible 
upset? 

American Business, January, 1943, 


p. 15:1. 





> AT UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING COMPANY'S plant cafeteria, employees who 


have been requested to observe any special diet by physicians may arrange to 


have special food served. 


A sugar-free, salt-free, fat-free, or any other form of 


special diet will be provided upon request to the cafeteria manager. 
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Personnel 





Morals: Production Problem 


ORALS have become a vital 
M problem in wartime industrial 
production. 

War-born increased employment of 
women has put sex into the industrial 
And, outside the plant, sex 
problems and sex crimes are causes of 


plant. 


absenteeism among some female work- 
ers and are deterrents to the employ- 
ment of others. 

Pregnancies, abortions, venereal in- 
fection, juvenile delinquency, divorces, 
separations, and domestic-relations liti- 
gation—in short, all the indices of low- 
ered morality except actual profes- 
sional prostitution—are increasing. 
That these are problems for industrial 
management—problems vitally affect- 
ing manpower and production—is in- 
dicated in the vigorous approach that 
scores of companies have taken to com- 
bat these evils, as revealed in continu- 
ing studies in major war production 
areas by Modern Industry. 

Basically, morals problems, arising 
from the increased employment of 
women in industry, can be broken 
down into four categories: 

1. Relations of male and female 
workers in the same plant. 

2. Relations of female employees 
and supervisors. 

3. Relations of:female employees in 
the general community. 

4. Relations of children and non- 
employed women in the community. 

The editors have found no well- 
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authenticated report of actual promis- 
cuity within the confines of an indus- 
trial plant. But there are enough rumors 
to indicate that, at least in some plants, 
the night shifts are somewhat gayer 
than personnel men will admit. 

An annoying and, in the aggregate, 
production-damaging problem is that 
caused by the “wolf”; the male em- 
ployee with roving hands, a predatory 
eye, a steady “line.” His attentions 
may be just a nuisance—or he may 
send some girls out of the plant. 

The experience of many plants sug- 
gests some of these remedies: 

Selection. More careful selection of 
women workers, physical examinations, 
psychological tests can help weed out 
girls of the type susceptible to immoral 
influences before they get into the 
plant. 

Segregation. Complete segregation 
of women workers from men is an easy 
but not always successful or feasible 
solution. Segregation by type of work 
—e.g., all bench work done by women, 
with men as setup and maintenance 
workers and common laborers—pro- 
vides a more normal association of 
male and female workers without pre- 
senting undue opportunities for morals 
problems. Assignment of a few more 
mature women to each group of 
younger workers is helpful. 


Clothing. | Many 


claim that the wearing of slacks or 


personnel men 


cover-alls reduces sex problems within 
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the plant. While such a generality is 
dangerous, clothing that de-empha- 
sizes sex can help. 

Supervision. Employing women 
gang-leaders and similar supervisory 
employees, and women _ matrons, 
guards, and personnel counselors, often 
works wonders in heading off morals 
problems within the plant. The wom- 
en of supervisory rank should be 
neither snoopers nor autocratic dicta- 
tors of morality. 

But, while good supervision can solve 
morals problems, bad supervision too 
frequently creates its own. The plant 
wolf is bad enough as a fellow em- 
ployee; when he’s also the boss, man- 
agement has a tough problem. Unfor- 
tunately, that is too often the case. 
Careful selection of foremen and other 
supervisors of women employees is the 
key to the problem. The chief charac- 
teristic of a good foreman for women is 
described as “friendly impersonality.” 

However, a word of warning should 
be sounded to management in consid- 
ering the claims of women workers that 
supervisory employees have been 
“fresh” or “made passes” at them. It 
is a peculiar psychological trait that 
leads some women to accuse innocent 
men of doing just what the women de- 
sire subconsciously. Complaints of 
women employees against their male 
supervisors mustn’t be ignored, but it’s 
a good idea to avoid haste in condemn- 
ing the men accused. 

The life and morality of Mary Jones 
after she leaves the plant is also a mat- 
ter of serious concern to industrial 
management. 

There is little question that service 
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men—sweethearts or just casual ac- 
quaintances—are a tremendous factor 
in the morals problems of working 
women. With commercial vice driven 
far underground and the limited facili- 
ties of the USO, YMCA, and similar 


organizations for clean _ recreation 
taxed to capacity, service men turn to 
the young and independent girls and 
Both abortions 


and illegitimate births among these ° 


women of industry. 


girls are at unprecedented highs, ac- 
cording to estimates of personnel men 
in a number of plants and _ social 
workers in many war production areas. 
Here are some of the methods that 
management is finding successful in 
improving community morals: 
Recreation. Adequate recreation of 
the right sort is perhaps the greatest 
deterrent to immorality among girl 
workers. It is not suggested that 
church socials and hymn meetings be 
provided. But company-sponsored 
girls’ clubs, the USO, YMCA, and trade 
unions are all, in various plants and 
cities, providing adequate recreational 
programs that take the place of spots 
where girls can get in trouble. 
Housing. Company-owned or -spon- 
sored dormitories for single girls have 
proved successful. Selection and su- 
pervision of rooming houses is work- 
ing. “Share your home” programs 
have helped in some communities. 
Eating facilities. By providing ade- 
quate in-plant eating facilities, many 
companies are eliminating the danger 
of the neighborhood saloon or “greasy 
spoon” as a meeting place for male and 
female workers. 


Hours. Many plants, for example. 
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are advancing the shift changes so that 





women workers, instead of leaving the enjoying greater safety. 


plant at midnight, now leave in time 


to mingle with home-going theatre p. 38.4. 


THe 


to 


Safety Code 


casualty list of United States industry for the 30 months from July, 1940, 
January, 1943, which includes the defense program and the first year of 


war, reads: deaths, 48,500, and crippled, 258,000. Some 110,000,000 days of work 


-over 


375,000 man-years-—were lost in these accidents. Battle casualties in the 


first 18 months of war totaled 78,235 dead, wounded, missing and prisoners. 


Most job accidents can be prevented by careful supervision, safe work habits, 
and full use of safety devices. The Department of Labor has prepared suggestions 
for helping workers cultivate safe habits. Among these for workers on machinery 
are the following: 


wn 


6. 


~] 


When 
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Stop machine or other dangerous operations while listening to instructions. 
Before cleaning, adjusting or oiling a machine, make sure that the power 
is off. 
Never reach over moving cutters, rolls, or other dangerous machine parts. 
Always remove chuck wrenches from chucks immediately after they have 
been used. 
Stand out of direct line with rapidly moving or revolving machine parts 
from which objects may fly. Do not stand in line with materials being fed 
to circular saws or jointers. 
Always use a push stick when feeding short or narrow work past saws or 
knives. Keep fingers away from moving machine parts. 
When operating any machine, do not lean over the work so that your hair 
or clothing may be caught in any moving part. 
Do not start any machine unless safeguards are in place. 

working with hand tools, the suggestions are these: 


Use only tools that are properly sharpened and in good condition. 
Use suitable shields to cover the dangerous parts of sharp edged or pointed 
tools that must be carried about. 
Use only tools free from broken or splintered parts. 
Chisels, hammers, or other tools on. which the heads have become mush- 
roomed should not be used. 
When using wrenches, be sure that the jaws are not sprung and that they 
are properly applied to the nut. Never use a wrench or any other make- 
shift as a hammer. 
Use wrenches properly sized for the job. 

—Business Conditions Weekly (Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc.) 7/17/43 
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Vitamin Pills for Employees 


HOULD management provide 
~ vitamins for workers? To aid 

management in arriving at a 
sound decision on this problem, the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, headed by State 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, queried 
outstanding scientists and ascertained 
from industry its experience with vita- 
min feeding. 

The findings of the Desmond Com- 
mittee, presented in detail in The Nu- 
trition Front, a report to the Governor 
and legislature, are summarized here.* 

Viewpoint of Management: Con- 
cerns that have provided vitamin pills 
for employees are uniformly enthusi- 
astic, even though they have not kept 
production records to verify value of 
Continental Ma- 
chines, Inc., Des Plaines, Ill., reports 


the concentrates. 


decreased absenteeism, finds vitamin 
capsules “very worth while.” Dugan 
Brothers, bakers, Newark, N. J., de- 
clares vitamins have been “most help- 
ful, especially to our sales force.” East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
providing vitamin pills for employees 
since 1927, believes them “helpful.” 
North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Calif., is “convinced of their 
value in maintaining the health and vi- 
tality of our employees.” Atlas Powder 
Co., Apco, Ohio, says it feels that vita- 
min pills are “definitely helping our 
people.” Remington Arms Co., Bridge- 


* Company executives may secure free copies 
of the report by writing to State Senator 
thomas C. Desmond, 94 Broadway, New- 
burgh, N. Y, 
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port, Conn., declares pep pills to be 
“extremely beneficial,” feels that they 
help “increase resistance to disease, es- 
pecially respiratory infections.” 

The Committee found only one con- 
cern that abandoned vitamin feeding. 
National Lead Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
reported that it believes its company 
cafeteria is providing adequate vita- 
mins in food. 

Work- 


increased 


Viewpoint of Employees: 
colds, 


weight, less fatigue, better appetite. 


ers report fewer 
Management has not had any difficulty 
in getting employees to take vitamin 
pills. Some concerns have a lecturer 
explain value of the pills before in- 
stituting a vitamin-feeding program. 
Typical reaction of employees is re- 
vealed by spot surveys made by Plomb 
Tool Co., Los Angeles, Calif., whose 
workers “like to receive the vitamins, 
and most take them regularly.” 
Viewpoint of Scientists: Scientific 
opinion, though divided, is preponder- 
antly against mass administration of 
vitamin pills. The National Research 
Council, American Medical Associa- 
tion, and such outstanding nutritional 
authorities as Professors E. V. McCol- 
lum of John Hopkins University, L. 
A. Maynard of Cornell University, 
and Wilbur A. Sawyer, International 
Health Division, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, are opposed to management's 
feeding vitamin pills to employees. 
They argue that natural foods, not 
synthetic vitamins, are the proper 


answer to the crying need for better 
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nutrition of workers. They contend 
that since vitamin deficiencies vary 
from region to region, plant to plant, 
and worker to worker, mass adminis- 
tration of vitamin pills is uneconomical 
and unwise therapy. They point out 
that workers are deficient not only in 
vitamins but also other food factors. 

The pro-vitamin school of thought 
is led by Dr. Howard W. Haggard, 
Director, Yale University Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology, and Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Eddy, Professor Emeritus of 
Columbia University. They assert that 
management,. concerned with immedi- 
ate production problems, cannot de- 
pend solely upon the desirable but slow 
process of nutritional education and 
might well use vitamins to build up 
stamina and health of employees and 
to step up production. Workers de- 
ficient in vitamins, they say, are bound 
to be susceptible to colds and other 
ailments and to be incapable of work- 
ing at top speed. 

Do Pep Pills Increase Out put? No 
conclusive statistical evidence is avail- 
able. One limited experiment did in- 
dicate that vitamin-fed employees im- 
proved their production, decreased 
spoilage, and reduced accidents and 
absenteeism. To what extent psycho- 
logical factors rather than nutritional 
factors influenced results is not evi- 
dent. Prof. Henry Borsook, of the 
California Institute of Technology, is 
now working on a large-scale study in 
a western aviation plant to provide a 
definitive answer to the problem of the 
production value of vitamins. 

Kinds of Tablets Used: Pills vary 


from company to company. Most com- 
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mon type used is multi-vitamin tablet, 
containing minimum daily require. 
ments for an adult. Eastman Kodak 
Co., significantly, recently increased 
amount of vitamin B complex in its 
capsules because “it is believed that, 
due to the tension and fatigue of pres- 
ent war conditions, this will be very 
helpful.” Procter & Gamble, Inc., origi- 
nally used vitamins A and D, now has 
added B complex to the pill “to les- 
> Munitions 
plants use pills with high vitamin C 
content to help prevent powder poison- 


sen fatigue and tension.’ 


ing. 

Cost of Pills: Prices vary from %4 
cent to 5 cents each, depending on 
contents and quantity purchased. 
North American Aviation, Inc., which 
like many other concerns sells the pills 
at cost to employees, pays 97 cents for 
a bottle of 135 tablets. This company, 
incidentally, disposes of the pills to its 
employees at the rate of 1,000,000 tab- 
lets every four months. The Sharples 
Co., Philadelphia, Penna., gives the 
pills free to workers in both factory 
and office and sells them at cost (2.9 
cents each) for family use at home. 

Distribution of Pills: Atlas Powder 
Co. requires its nurses to distribute 
tablets to bay leaders, who give them 
to workers each day. At J-M Service 
Co., Parsons, Kan., first-aid attendants 
distribute the tablets to safety inspec- 
tors, who give them to employees. 
Some concerns have their guards hand 
out the tablets at the gates as employ- 
ees come to work. Pills are often dis- 
tributed in individual paper contain- 
ers. 

Conclusions: Dietary studies show 
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that a large fraction of employed 
wage earners do not receive a balanced 
diet, and examinations reveal high 
prevalence of mild chronic nutritional 
deficiencies. This is the concern not 
only of government but also of man- 
agement, which cannot possibly secure 
top output with employees who are 
suffering from “hidden hunger.” 
Vitamin pills are not a panacea, but 
may if properly used prove of value to 
management. Senator Desmond says: 
“Distribution of vitamins to employees 
seems to be particularly justified if 
workers are engaged in strenuous ac- 
tivities, labor long hours, or handle 
munitions, or if present food shortages 


continue. Selection of pills should be 
made by company or local physician 
familiar with specific activities of the 
workers and local food habits.” 

Companies would do well to sup- 
plement vitamin feeding with the pro- 
vision of low-cost, balanced meals in 
company cafeterias and should aid in 
the distribution of nutritional litera- 
ture available without charge from 
city, county and state nutrition com- 
mittees and the Nutrition in Industry 
Division, War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

By ALBert J. ABRAMS, Director of 
Research, New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Nutrition. 


Mutes Outwork Normal Employees 


G ILENT patriots, without voice or hearing, are now doing their full share in 
war production at Reynolds Research Corp.’s Louisville plant—doing a better 


job than average normal individuals. 


Their concentration through “insulation” 


from outside disturbances is an important factor. 


A half dozen were taken on at the start. At the end of the first day, the 
mutes excelled regular workers on the job for months, so the packing department 
foreman asked for an entire crew of deaf-mutes. After two weeks’ probation, their 
pay was raised to the same level as other workers’, enabling them to earn up to 
$40 for a workweek of five 10-hour days. One hundred and fifty are now employed 


in groups throughout the plant. 


The idea has paid off in plant efficiency, says Vice President V. W. Moody; he 
believes the topnotch work done by mutes was biggest factor in the company’s 


recent winning of the Army-Navy E. 


The Reynolds Research Corp. plant manufactures ammunition containers. 
These consist of tubes made of spiral-wound kraft paper reinforced with wood 
and lined with weatherproofing asphalt-coated paper; ends are sealed with metal. 
The mutes participate in all operations—feed paper into the machines, cut, roll 
tubes, put in ends, and inspect. Keener-than-average eyesight and extremely 
sensitive fingers enable them to do all jobs more rapidly and accurately than 
normal operators. Supervisors find them easy to work with, alert and intelligent. 


The mutes in the Reynolds plant have their own community in town, and 
their own softball team; they “beat the hell out of the other six teams,” and have 
been leading the factory’s league since they entered. 


—Modern Industry 5/15/43 





>» A SNUG POCKETFUL of able-bodied part-time workers was uncovered when 
Los Angeles war plant employment managers tapped the city fire department. 
Nearly half the firemen (360) are working regularly while off duty, 335 of them 
in war jobs. About 400 work intermittently, 323 in war jobs. 
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—Business Week 7/17/43 
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Employer’s Rights Before War Labor Boards 


procedure have apparently re- 


hee in War Labor Board 


sulted in considerable confusion 


among employers facing their first ex-” 


perience with such cases. The follow- 
ing summary of “rights” has been pre- 
pared by the Law Department of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in an effort to clarify some of the 
problems which have arisen: 

An employer who is confronted with 
a union which refuses to engage in 
good-faith collective bargaining, and 
which insists upon immediate certifica- 
tion to the War Labor Board, should 
advise the National and Regional 
Boards of the true circumstances and 
request that the union be directed to 
negotiate. 

Under ordinary circumstances, an 
employer should insist upon his right 
to a hearing by a tripartite panel rather 
than by a single hearing officer. 

An employer should confer with the 
Industry Member of the Panel prior to 
the hearing and acquaint him with all 
pertinent background material and in- 
formation, As your representative, the 
Industry Member is entitled to a frank 
statement of your position. 

An employer may petition the Reg- 
ional Board for a stenographic record 
in exceptional cases. 

An employer should seek the assist- 
ance of the Industry Members of the 
Panel or Regional Board in securing 
information relative to previous deci- 
sions and rulings of the Regional and 
National Boards. 
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An employer should discuss Board 
policy, hearing procedure, rights of 
employers, and powers of the Board 
with the Industry Member of the Panel 
prior to the time of the hearing. 

An eimployer has the right to exam- 
ine the documents and exhibits offered 
for the record by the other party. 

If the Industry Member does not 
agree with the decision of the Panel 
majority, the employer should urge 
such Industry Member to file a dissent- 
ing opinion. 

An employer may petition the Reg- 
ional Board for an extension of the 
one-week period within which to file 
comments on the Panel report. Good 
cause must be shown. 

In an appropriate case, if the Panel 
report is not unanimous, an employer 
may, if he desires, request the Regional 
Board to hear arguments before reach- 
ing its decision. Granting oral argu- 
ments is discretionary with the Board. 

In extreme cases, and for good and 
sufficient cause, an employer may peti- 
tion the National War Labor Board to 
assume jurisdiction of such case, since 
the National Board reserves the right 
to assume jurisdiction on its own mo- 
tion over any dispute case “at any 
stage of the proceedings, either before 
or after the final order of a Regional 
War Labor Board.” 

An employer desiring to appeal from 
a Directive Order of a Regional War 
Labor Board should file a_ petition 
seeking a review of such order with 
the National Board at Washington 
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within 14 days after its issuance. If 
such a petition is filed, the Directive 
Order is suspended until the National 
Board otherwise directs. 

In voluntary wage agreement cases, 
an employer should furnish the Em- 
ployer Members of the Regional Board 
with a brief statement in the form of a 
letter or otherwise, setting out (1) the 
nature of the increases for which ap- 


proval is sought; (2) why the pro- 
posed increases are requested; and 
(3) the employer’s justification for the 
requested approval. This information 
should be a frank statement of the em- 
ployer’s position, supplementing that 
contained in the formal application for 
approval of the proposed increase 
(WLB Form 10). NAM News, June 
26, 1943, p. 12:1. 


Unions and Absenteeism 


N interesting example of labor union cooperation with management in com- 

bating absenteeism is provided by the agreement reached between the 
Aluminum Company of America and Local 755 of the C.1.O. Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, covering the Cleveland plants of the Aluminum Company. 

Under this agreement, union representatives will interview chronic truants 
and employees absent without excuse in private offices provided by the manage- 
ment. Union representatives will visit employees at their homes when they are 
absent without explanation. The basic reasons for the absences will be sought, 
and regularity of attendance urged. The company also undertakes to keep the 
union informed through monthly reports on the total number of absences in each 
plant. 

The union will not only collaborate in this way to discourage absenteeism, but 
has agreed that a union representative will see each employee who requests a 
statement of availability to change employment, to urge upon him the need for 
cooperating in turning out aluminum products for war plane construction. Fur- 
thermore, a committee consisting wholly of workers will conduct a campaign in 
the plants to curb absenteeism. The use of incentives and competition among 
groups of workers to foster regularity of attendance will be promoted. 

This agreement goes further than the labor-management committees, in that 
the union here throws its entire influence and authority behind the effort to 
reduce absenteeism. The Cleveland experiment at the plant of the Aluminum 


Company of America will bear watching. 
—The Journal of Commerce 7/30/43 


Industrial Garden 





ITH everything from skilled management to cost accounting, a Victory Vege- 

table Garden (100 acres) has been organized as a division of The American 
Bantam Company, Butler, Pa., to provide 11 kinds of vegetables for its 750 
employees. The company doubted that small gardens cared for by amateurs would 
be sufficiently productive. 

Questionnaires were sent to each employee in April to determine needs for 
planting schedules. The farm manager is an employee transferred for this par- 
ticular job. The work will be performed by other farm-wise employees on a 
regular shift two days a week at regular pay. Fellow workers have taken over 
the jobs of the farm shift so that war production will not be slowed. Produce 
will be sold at cost, and the company guarantees prices will not exceed the 
market. Company trucks will haul the produce from the farm on days announced 


in advance. 
—Dun’s Review 7/43 
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Production Management 


“Victory Boards” Speed Production 


O fit inexperienced workers into 

accelerated production sched- 

ules, Vultee Aircraft, Inc., is 
making use of a new device called the 
“Victory Board.” Containing practic- 
ally everything new employees need to 
know about their jobs, the boards are 
playing a far from minor part in help- 
ing the company get more production 
with fewer headaches. 

During the past year or so, thou- 
sands of totally inexperienced men and 
women have been absorbed into indus- 
try. How to fit these workers into the 
accelerated schedules that the war ef- 
fort calls for? 

On the Vultee Victory Board, all the 
information normally directed at the 
worker from a variety of sources is 
combined into one easily read and 
quickly available reference. Each 
board contains three charts. A _per- 
spective drawing or photograph of each 
part acquaints the worker with the 
“look” of the job. The “assignment” 
section, arranged daily by the foreman, 
assigns each worker to a specific job 
by a system of movable tags. The 
“position” sheet refers to the drawing 
and job or item number; lists parts 
and quantities required for the job, 
and sources of the parts; shows needed 
tools, best sequence of operations, 
number of people required; and notes 
standard times and inspection require- 
ments. 

Every worker at a given station on 
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the assembly line has a nameplate 
posted on the chart beside a numbered 
list of the jobs at this station. A quick 
glance at the red disks hung beside his 
name tells just what jobs have been 
assigned to him. Take Bill Jones, for 
instance. He has been working a 
couple of months—long enough to get 
the general idea, but not long enough 
to rate as an experienced employee. He 
comes in and finds three tags beside his 
name—jobs 2, 3 and 4 at his station. 
He has never done any of these jobs 
before, so he looks at the chart to see 
what is called for. Job 2 is easy 
enough. Job 3 is tougher, but the in- 
structions on the position sheet explain 
the work. Job 4 is something entirely 
new to Bill, and quite complicated. He 
decides to ask his lead man for some 
help before he tackles that one. But 
his study of the position sheet enables 
him to know just what to ask, and he 
wastes no time in trying to explain 
what he wants to know. 

One of the most popular features of 
the boards is the photograph or draw- 
ing of the finished part. The new em- 
ployee is able to see what his work 
should look like. 

Aside from the obvious advantage 
of telling every worker what to do and 
how to do it, Victory Boards provide 
encouragement to the workers. When 
a division manager sees a job especi- 
ally well done, he can, by a quick look 
at the board, know which of his work- 
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ers is responsible, and pass along the 
word of praise that shows he has no- 
ticed the extra effort. 


Supervisors, workers and inspectors 
all agree that the charts supply at a 


glance information that used to take 
hours of verbal instruction. 

By J. M. Drutiner. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, May, 1943, 
p. 112:2. 


Industry’s Experience with Part-Time Workers 


EPLIES from 133 companies co- 
R operating in furnishing infor- 

mation to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Social Institutions of 
Princeton University give an up-to- 
date picture of employment of part- 
time workers in American industry. A 
summary of the preliminary report of 
this survey follows: 


Hours. Schedules reported for part- 
time employees varied between com- 
panies and often within one company, 
but two facts stand out: (1) Part-time 
employees are usually assigned to day 
or evening work; only in two cases did 
companies mention the use of part- 
timers on the “graveyard shift.” 
(2) An arrangement of paired workers, 
so that two part-timers will do the 
same regular job as one full-time em- 
ployee, is favored by management, and 
is in effect in considerably more than 
half of the companies using part-time 
employees in production departments. 

The paired-worker scheme includes 
a full day’s work on alternate days for 
a total of 24 hours a week, and split 
shifts of four hours a day for five, six 
or seven days a week. The daily half- 
shift arrangement was reported twice 
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as frequently as the alternate-day 
schedule. 

Rates. All the companies using part- 
time employees reported they pay the 
same hourly rates to the part-timers 
as to the regular employees. A num- 
ber of companies explained in more 
detail that the part-timers are paid the 
regular rate of pay starting with the 
beginner’s rate, and receive increases 
as they progress to standard product- 
ivity. 

Benefits. On the question of grant- 
ing benefits to part-timers, a few ex- 
ecutives reported that all employees 
had the same status. Other companies 
reported explicitly that part-time work- 
ers were excluded from such benefit 
programs as the mutual benefit associ- 
ation, group life insurance, and pen- 
sions, as well as from accruing senior- 
ity. 

Advantages. Four principal advan- 
tages in the employment of part-time 
workers reported were: (1) Opens 
new sources of labor supply; (2) pro- 
vides an opportunity to develop stu- 
dents for eventual full-time jobs; 
(3) helps to avoid excessive overtime 
by regular employees; and (4) in a 
few instances, increases productivity 
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because of greater interest and less 
boredom. 

Objections. Difficulties experienced 
or foreseen follow: 


1. Qualified individuals interested in 
part-time work are hard to find. 

2. The expense of a long training 
period would be doubled under a 
paired-worker program. 

3. The nature of the company’s opera- 
tions makes it difficult to use part-time 
workers. 

4. The inflexible schedule of _ part- 
time workers makes it impossible to use 
them on rotating shifts and may result 
in complaints by full-time workers who 
must adjust their schedules at times. 

5. Supervisors object to part-time work- 
ers who overlap the regular shifts or re- 





quire the supervisory staff to put in 
extra hours. 

6. It is difficult to get the right num- 
ber of applicants to form a_ standard 
team at the right time. 

7. Transportation problems are multi- 
plied. 

8. The part-time employees may find 
that their regular responsibilities (as 
students, white-collar workers, or house- 
wives) plus even a half-time job may 
be more than they can carry. 

9. Part-time workers may set a faster 
pace (because of less fatigue) and thus 
breed ill-feeling among the full-time em- 
ployees. 

10. It is difficult to fit part-time work- 
ers into a group incentive system. 

11. Unions may object to use of part- 
time workers. 


Supervision, June, 1943, p. 21:1. 


Work Simplification Training Gets Results 


ORE production, but no sacri- 
M fice in quality—that was what 

we were shooting for at Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company. And 
we planned to achieve our objective 
by applying principles of work simpli- 
fication, which lead men to think cre- 
atively about the better use of mate- 
rials, time and energy. 

One hour each week, for five months, 
100 supervisors, foremen and _ techni- 
cal men attended meetings to learn 
these principles, practical ways to carry 
them out, and the tools to use to do the 
job. 

At the first meeting, a brief history 
of work simplification, citing the 
achievements of the men who helped 
develop it, indicated the direction the 
program would take. 

In succeeding sessions the useful- 
ness of the process chart as a tool in 
work simplification was emphasized 
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by asking each member of the group to 
construct a chart. Approximately 50 
per cent of the men handed in a pro- 
cess chart on some chore at home or 
some operation in the shop. Some of 
them resulted in outstanding savings 
in labor, time, energy and money. 

One of the most noteworthy im- 
provements resulted from the practical 
application of a process chart worked 
out by two men in the cartridge divi- 
sion. Questioning the necessity for the 
wash-and-dry operations on three types 
of bullet covers, they discovered that 
by installing a small gadget they could 
prevent the oil drip that necessitated the 
operation. The resultant savings from 
this process chart totaled six opera- 
tions, six transportations with 945 feet 
of travel, seven storages, and 11 pick- 
ups and lay-downs. 

The second tool of work simplifica- 
tion, the man-and-machine chart, was 
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studied, and its value in indicating 
idle time of both men and machines 
was stressed. The difficulties of solv- 
ing a problem by mathematics, and the 
comparative ease with which it could 
be solved with the aid of a man-and- 
machine chart, were demonstrated. A 
film showing a machine with a speed 
of 24 r.p.m. fed by one operator indi- 
cated that the operator could easily 
feed two machines. 

The third tool of work simplification, 
the right-and-left-hand chart, was in- 
troduced to the men. The analysis of a 
film on a shop operation, projected 
frame by frame, gave the students a 
chance to make their first charts. Here 
a man from the gun assembly shop 
made an outstanding contribution by 
simplifying the subassembly of a rifle 
trigger, which consisted of assembling 
a sear and sear pin to the trigger and 
staking the sear pin on both sides. He 
designed a tool that staked both sides 
simultaneously, and _ provided bins, 
trays and drop delivery for the assem- 
bled trigger, thereby eliminating nine 
operations and doubling production. 

A session on fundamentals of hand 
motions emphasized the importance of 
recognizing the individual operator’s 
physical capacities before setting up 
the job or workplace. This point’ was 
brought out clearly by having each 
man sit down at a table and indicate 
his normal working area by describing 
arcs with both arms. The importance 
of rhythm of movement and habit was 
stressed. These discussions were co- 
ordinated with lessons in job layout. 
The practicability of planning a job in 
detail before production is started, and 
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maintaining that plan for the duration 
of the job, was demonstrated. 

Special attention was directed to- 
ward the importance of time, particu- 
larly under current conditions. Meth- 
ods of training new employees were 
discussed, and time-saving suggestions 
on different operations were consid- 
ered. The efficient foreman was con- 
trasted with the busy foreman who had 
no time to be efficient, by display of a 
humorous sound film entitled “The 
Busy Foreman.” 

The section of the program dealing 
with plant layout was enlivened by 
presenting a concrete problem that ex- 
isted in the plant. The floor plan of 
one of the rooms, set up in haphazard 
fashion, was outlined. Each group 
made a new floor plan, employing the 
principles of work simplification. 

The discussion of safety was illus- 
trated by a film showing the usual 
shop hazards and a color motion pic- 
ture of safety appliances available at 
Winchester. Various safety devices 
were on exhibition at the meeting, and 
an explanation of their uses by the 
plant safety engineer proved of great 
interest to the men. 

At the final meeting of this work 
simplification program, recognition 
was given those who had made out- 
standing contributions as a result of 
the program. Films of the improved 
operations and their authors were 
shown, and these proved invaluable in 
demonstrating to management the 
worth of the program. 

By E. R. Wuittaker. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, May, 1943, 
p. 107:2. 
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War Workers and Their Money 


EARLY three-quarters of the pay 

envelopes or checks to war work- 

ers are distributed on Friday, 
or the days which mark the middle 
or the end of the month, or on a 
Thursday or a Wednesday, and by the 
end of the second day about two-thirds 
of the money has been spent. 

These are two of the high-light con- 
clusions which may be drawn from a 
field study recently completed among 
99 war plants in 19 cities by Ross Fed- 
eral Research Corporation. The fac- 
tories surveyed are currently employ- 
ing a total of 810,430 workers (an 
average of more than 8,000 each), and 
they represent a good cross-section of 
“big” industry. 

Friday remains the big payday. Of 
the money earned by war workers, 
71.7% is handed out on the following 
days: 














Friday 35.2% 
Middle and end of month........... 15.1 
Thursday 11.4 
Wednesday 10.0 
71.7% 


The weekly method of payment has 
gained in favor since Sales Manage- 
ment first made a national payday sur- 
vey back in October, 1935. Then a 
survey among 114 companies in 20 
cities (employing 75,945 workers) 
showed that twice-a-month payments 
represented 46%, weekly 41%, and 
monthly 13%. 

Today, two-thirds of the 810,430 
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workers receive their pay on a weekly 
basis. The precise figures are: weekly, 
67.3%; twice-monthly, 28.9%; and 
monthly, only 3.8%. 

Many of the big plants use a stag- 
gered system of paying off, and the 
breakdown reveals 159 instead of only 
99 dates. Included among the plants 
studied were a score with 15,000 or 
more employees, and in these big 
plants one division may be paid on a 
Friday, another on a Thursday, and 
so on. 

Housewives in Class C and D war- 
worker homes in the same 19 cities 
were questioned by the field investiga- 
tors. The investigators secured inter- 
views in 523 homes, divided into 57.9% 
Class C and 42.1% Class D. 

The first question asked was this: 
“In your purchases of smaller items 
(food, drugs, etc.), when are you most 
likely to make them?” 

The answers reveal clearly that, such 
is the present prosperity of the coun- 
try’s industrial workers, one day is 
about as good as another for reaching 
that portion of the family purse which 
is spent on convenience items. How- 
ever, since food rationing started, the 
buying of rationed products tends to 
run in waves, with the crests coming 
just before the present coupons expire, 
and just after the new ones go into 
effect. 

Increased prosperity of factory 
workers is shown vividly in today’s an- 
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swer to the following question as com- 
pared with a similar one five years 
ago: “If you purchase an item costing 
more than one-quarter of the average 
weekly family income, when are you 
most likely to make the obligation?” 


1938 1943 
Study Study 
Oa || eee 26.6% 19.9% 
Immediately following 
MMS Sa erence cere 35.3 21.6 
Immediately prior to 
Seen Seon 1.7 3.3 
On days not necessarily 
related to payday........... 26.2 49.5 
ae ec ere 10.2 We 6 


The evidence here clearly shows the 
greater sense of financial security 
which workers have today. 

Another question used in 1938 was 
repeated in the current study: “When 
are you most likely to make up your 
mind to follow suggestions made in ad- 
vertisements ?” 

The answers: 


1938 1943 
Study Study 
Ue | | ne 5.9% 6.7% 
Immediately following 
eee eee 15.1 
Immediately prior to 
MANN cos cchooncusniiainic 24.5 7.8 
On days not necessarily 
related to payday.......... 56.4 56.8 
DOME TOW ccsssccsesscccersc 7.0 13.6 


To accommodate war workers, down- 
town stores in most cities have changed 
their hours of business, and as a con- 
sequence the Saturday night shopping 
spree has leveled off, and in many cit- 
ies Monday has become the biggest 
shopping night. In Indianapolis, for 
example, the department stores open 
at noon on Monday and stay open dur- 
ing the evening. This has made Mon- 
day the Number 1 shopping day of 
the week. 

Still another question was used in 
both the 1938 and the 1943 surveys, 
and the answers likewise reflect the in- 
creased prosperity of workers today. 
The question: “Of all the money the 
family receives on payday, about how 
much is left for spending at the end 
of the second day?” 











1938 1943 

Study Study 
10% or less left............... 27.5% 16.6% 
11-25% k 1855 
26-40% 16.6 
41-50% 13.0 
51-60% i 
61-80% 10.7 
81-90% 8.1 
Q1-100%  oneecesensnn A pe | 
Don’t know 2.6 6.5 
By Puivip SAtispury. Sales Man- 


agement, May 1, 1943, p. 16:3. 


The Decline of Sex Appeal 


(THE trend in advertising photographs is distinctly away from the “pretty girl,” 
according to a survey for 1942 made by a New York photographic agency. 
During that year, the popular demand for photographs for use in advertising was 
as follows: (1) army subjects; (2) aviation; (3) babies and children; (4) navy; 
(5) trains, trucks, other forms of-land transportation; (6) civilian defense; 
(7) landscapes; (8) women, including war workers; (9) people in industry; 
(10) farm subjects; (11) pretty girls; (12) fires and accidents. In a survey 

for 1941, “pretty girls” occupied second place. sali 
—Marketing 
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Measuring Your Postwar Market Potential 


ANY concerns have found that 
M their sales bear a definite re- 

lationship to the total sales of 
all goods and services—i.e., the gross 
naticnal product. Accordingly, this 
seems a logical basis for a postwar pro- 
jection of these companies sales. One 
very simple means of doing this is 
provided in the accompanying chart. 

On this chart the fluctuations in 
gross national product are already 
plotted. By plotting your company’s 
sales on the same chart, it is possible 
to see the extent to which the sales of 
your company have been dependent on 
the general level of business activity. 

To do this, it is first necessary to 
devise a scale which is suited to your 
company’s average sales. The follow- 
ing procedure is suggested: 

1. Compute your company’s aver- 
age dollar volume of sales for the 12 
years 1929 through 1941. Round off 
to the first two figures, e.g.,-648 thou- 
sand dollars would be 65. 

2. Divide this figure by 80, the first 
two figures of the approximate aver- 
age gross national product for the 12 


oc _ 
> en = 81. Round off to 


one figure and ignore the decimal point 
—e.g., .81 would be 8. 


3. Beginning with zero at the bot- 


years, e.g. 


tom, use this figure as the value of the 
successive intervals on the right-hand 
scale—e.g., the successive values would 
be 8, 16, 24, 32, etc. 

4. Now add zeros to the figures on 
the right-hand scale so that your aver- 
age dollar volume of sales (computed 
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in Step 1 above) will be approximately 
opposite 80 on the left-hand scale. 

By way of illustration, consider the 
sales of “XYZ” Corporation, a well- 
known manufacturing concern. Its 
average sales from 1929 through 1941] 
were 5.84 million. Rounding this to 
58 and dividing by 80, we obtain .725. 
Rounding this off to one figure and ig- 
noring the decimal point, we may then 
assign each of the intervals on the 
right-hand scale a value of 7—i.e., 7, 
14, 21, 28, 35, etc. Upon inspection it 
is apparent that each of the intervals 
must represent 700 thousand or .7 
million, if the company’s average dol- 
lar volume of sales of 5.8 million is to 
fall approximately opposite the aver- 
age gross national product of 80 bil- 
lion dollars. When the sales of this 
company are then plotted on the same 
graph with the gross national product, 
it is clear that both series tend to move 
in the same direction. If the gross na- 
tional product were about 165 billion 
dollars in the postwar period, the sales 
of “XYZ” company might be expected, 
on the basis of the 1929-41 experience, 
to be something like nine or ten mil- 
lions. Even a gross national product 
of 142 billion dollars, which could be 
the capacity of the then available man- 
power in 1940 prices, or proportion- 
ately less than capacity at higher than 
the 1940 general price level, would in- 
dicate a postwar volume for the “XYZ” 
Corporation well above any pre-war 
level. 

Using the same procedure on the 
bottom half of the chart, you can pro- 
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ject your sales for the first pre-war 
years. You will have to use your judg- 
ment as to what allowances should be 
made for the effect of changes in man- 


agement policies, new product devel- 


HOW TO RELATE YOUR SALES TO 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 





opment, potential untapped markets, 
new competition, or other influences 
which may upset past relationships. 
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More elaborate statistical tools are 
available to determine this relationship 
between your sales and total output of 
goods and services. A scatter chart 
may be prepared, or a regression equa- 
tion may be computed. Using either 
of these procedures, it is possible to 
obtain estimates of the increase in your 
company’s sales to be expected from a 
given increase in gross national prod- 
uct. 

You may be interested in relating 
your unit sales to total industrial pro- 
duction. If so, a projection of the 
Federal Reserve Board index, based on 
past relationships of industrial produc- 
tion to gross national product, may be 
employed. 

It is quite possible that you will be 
less concerned with a quantitative esti- 
mate of the level of business activity 
after the war and its effect on markets 
for your products than with the impact 
of new materials, new manufacturing 





Where 


the probable error in calculating the 


methods, and new products. 


impact of these developments is greater 
than the effect of any probable changes 
in the gross national product, it may 
be enough to proceed on a very gen- 
eral assumption as to business condi- 
tions after the war. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that it is not necessary to assume that 
your products, distributing methods, 
and prices will be unchanged in the 
postwar period in order profitably to 
use past relationships between sales of 
your product and gross national prod- 
uct (or disposable income) as a basis 
for estimating the market potential for 
your product. 

From Markets After the War: An 
Approach to Their Analysis, by 
S. Morris LIvINGsToN, 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 


Bureau of 


partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., March, 1943. 43 pages. 


Retailers’ Scramble to Survive 


. ow you can drive up to a tire 


store and buy a pair of overalls 
or a new suitcase. Your electri- 
cal dealer is a good source for a piece 
of linoleum, and while there you may 
want to look over his assortment of 
potted plants. If short of stationery, 
you can stop by at the hardware store 
and select a box of fine linen paper. 
Your wife, meanwhile, may have 
picked up a pair of rayon hosiery and 
some sherbet glasses at the grocer’s. 


She has perhaps stopped in at the five- 
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and-ten-cent store to acquire a new 
end-table—at $4.95. And she may 
wind up her shopping tour by dropping 
in at a men’s wear store to buy herself 
a new skirt. 

These hypothetical transactions 
every one of them literally possible 
these days, illustrate a trend in retail- 
ing that is bound to upset most pre- 
war concepts of consumer distribution. 
Several important retail classifications 
have witnessed a pronounced trend 
toward diversifying the base of once 
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more or less specialized merchandising 
operations, 

The trend has two major manifesta- 
tions: 

1. Expansion into new lines. Types 
of merchandise never before handled 
have been taken on to replace volume 
lost on merchandise now absent from 
civilian consumption channels because 
of war restrictions. Merchandise par- 
ticularly favored for this purpose in- 
cludes the so-called “soft lines” (tex- 
tiles, wearing apparel, and the like), 
furniture, miscellaneous wood prod- 
ucts, glassware, chinaware, floor cov- 
erings, paper goods, and toys. 

Greatest centers of this activity are 
three types of outlets—electrical appli- 
ance stores, hardware dealers, tire and 
automotive accessory outlets. Partici- 
pating to a lesser, though still signific- 
ant, extent are food stores. 

2. Broadening of merchandise lines 
to include the higher price brackets. 
Thousands of stores are now handling 
goods in quality ranges which a few 
years ago they never dreamed of touch- 
ing. They, too, have been prompted 
primarily by the desire to take up the 
sales slack on merchandise no longer 
available. It is not so much a matter 
of sheer survival, however, as it is with 
the appliance, tire and hardware out- 
lets, and the sales opportunity repre- 
sented by rising workers’ incomes has 
been a contributing factor in the devel- 
opment. 

Leading exponents here have been 
the mail-order houses and the variety 
stores, the latters’ familiar “five-and- 
ten” designation having become an an- 
achronism of the most spectacular sort. 
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Scores of department stores which were 
formerly identified exclusively with 
bargain and promotion merchandise 
are now promoting fashion and qual- 
ity for all they are worth. 

It is true that in recent weeks the 
expansionist trend has been slowed 
down by the growing shortages of vir- 
tually all types of merchandise. Few 
manufacturers nowadays are able to 
accommodate new accounts, even when 
the business is offered them on a plat- 
ter. In the early days of transition to 
a war economy, numerous firms were 
actively encouraging addition of their 
lines by retailers who had lost volume 
by curtailed output of consumers’ dur- 
able goods. The majority now have 
difficulty enough making the merchan- 
dise go around among old, established 
customers. 

Nevertheless the retailers who got a 
reasonably early start at the process 
of adding new types of goods are, for 
the most part, managing to keep sup- 
plies coming. They may not get every- 
thing they want nor all they want of a 
particular item. Nor may they find 
success with the first source canvassed. 
But by dint of careful planning and 
plenty of persistency—especially the 
latter—many merchants have been able 
to hang on in the new fields. 

What is equally to the point is the 
fact that many merchants, having tried 
these new lines, have become thor- 
oughly sold on retaining them—and 
adding more—when normal supply 
conditions return. They have found 
that merchandise which they thought 
they couldn’t handle at a profit, or 
which they had never thought about at 
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all, actually fits in well with their 
scheme of operations. Many an old 
taboo against a given line of merchan- 
dise or a certain price line in the higher 
brackets has gone by the boards. 

It is only a few years ago that Wool- 
worth departed from its long famous 
banner of “Nothing over 10 cents.” 
Since that time it had expanded into 
lines at 25 and 50 cents, but carried 
little above those figures. Now you 
find Woolworth, whose cosmetics lines 
consisted of 10-cent items in late years, 
handling face powder at $1.75 a box. 

Many appliance dealers have de- 
cided that they aren’t going to be 
caught again operating with such nar- 
row lines of merchandise. Having 
found that certain types of business 
fit in very well with their appliance 
selling, they are strongly disposed to 
keep on with them when the war ends. 

What we are seeing is the establish- 
ment of a strong new impetus toward 
a department-store or semi-department- 
store type of operation on the part of 
thousands of hitherto specialized retail 
outlets. Specialized types of retailing 
seem destined to recede even further 
into the background, and the old-time 


general store, whose “passing” has been 





copiously marked by the economic ob- 
servers, may yet have the last laugh. 
Not all the war-affected merchants. 
of course, have taken to the idea. Prob- 
ably half the hardware merchants, for 
example, are staying with the old con- 
ception of their logical merchandise, 
despite the heavy inroads of war re- 
Many 


have preferred to retrench to small 


strictions.’ appliance dealers 
service operations or to go out of busi- 
ness entirely rather than try out new 
lines. However, it is to be noted that 
those dealers who have taken the ex- 
pansion course are, by and large, the 
most progressive merchants and the 
ones who constitute the most desirable 
present and future outlets for the manu- 
facturer. 

It is to be noted also that experience 
with the new lines is by no means uni- 
formly successful, In many cases, re- 
tailers have taken on things which they 
hadn’t the ability and physical facili- 
ties to sell properly. In others, the re- 
sults have been disappointing, if not 
catastrophic, from a profits standpoint. 
In the main, though, the outcome seems 
to have been promising enough to sell 
the merchant thoroughly on the idea 
of diversification. By P. H. Erpes, Jr. 
Printers’ Ink, April 23, 1943, p. 14:6. 





> A WASHINGTON department store is meeting its clerk shortage by a cafe- 
teria-style “Victory Room,” in which hundreds of items are offered to customers 


on a self-service basis. 


Merchandise is stored in bins. 


Time-shy shoppers merely 


help themselves and pay at a central checking counter. 
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Packaging 


Army Packing in Britain 


RITAIN’S army considers three 
B factors in packing equipment for 

overseas delivery: (1) saving of 
(2) 
any possibility of damage to equip- 
ment in transit, which involves intelli- 
gent use of all available material in 


shipping space; elimination of 


which stores can be packed; (3) legi- 
ble and accurate marking of all pack- 
ages. 

Economy in shipping space obvi- 
because of the 


ously is important 


U-boat menace. By breaking down 
major items of equipment, such as 
guns, it is possible to conserve 50 per 
cent of shipping space. To achieve 


space economy and_ protection in 
transit, plans for packing supplies are 
made well in advance. Specially con- 
structed cases or cartons, designed to 
hold a variety of supplies and equip- 
ment, must be carefully preserved. Re- 
placement is virtually impossible, and 
improvization rarely satisfactory. Such 
items as teleprinters, charging sets, 
switchboards, tool chests, various types 
of radio sets, and mine detectors have 
special packs suitable for overseas 
transport. 

Army packers take pains to save 
all odd pieces of timber which may 
be usable, also corrugated paper, wood 
paper, 
sacks, string and, most important of 


wool, waterproof Hessian, 


all, wire and hoop-iron binding, which 


can be used in many ways to 


strengthen cases. Such materials might 
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otherwise be completely wasted. They 
must be kept clean and dry and, if 
possible, stacked clear of the ground 
and under cover. 

Wood packing cases are received 
from command depots in shook form 
but with sides, 
There 
are three sizes available: large—54” 
by 30” by 18”; medium—36” by 24” by 
24”; small—30” by 18” by 18”. Cases 
are assembled with two-inch nails, each 


(cases unassembled ) 


tops and bottoms battened up. 


case requiring from 100 to 120 of 
them. Wire binding 


g, 
est and most effective means of hold- 


one of the strong- 


ing cases together, is manufactured in 
6-, 8- and 10-foot cut lengths with a 
flange at each end. Lengths correspond 
with the three sizes of packing cases. 
A Gerrard “B” type wiring machine is 
Small 
cartons, suitable for packing such 


used for binding the cases. 


items as small dry batteries, normally 
are supplied in two sizes: 11” by 7” by 
4” and 11” by 5” by 4”. 

A number of rules are observed to 
prevent equipment damage in transit. 
There must be no movement in the 
case after packing. Care must be taken 
not to fill some cases with heavy, others 
with light, supplies. Weight strain 
should be carefully spread. As far as 
possible, cases should be kept down to 
a weight that can be handled by two 
men. It is important to remember that 
a case in transit has no “right side 
up.” For this reason, it is essential 
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all, actually fits in well with their 
scheme of operations. Many an old 
taboo against a given line of merchan- 
dise or a certain price line in the higher 
brackets has gone by the boards. 

It is only a few years ago that Wool- 
worth departed from its long famous 
banner of “Nothing over 10 cents.” 
Since that time it had expanded into 
lines at 25 and 50 cents, but carried 
little above those figures. Now you 
find Woolworth, whose cosmetics lines 
consisted of 10-cent items in late years, 
handling face powder at $1.75 a box. 

Many appliance dealers have de- 
cided that they aren’t going to be 
caught again operating with such nar- 
row lines of merchandise. Having 
found that certain types of business 
fit in very well with their appliance 
selling, they are strongly disposed to 
keep on with them when the war ends. 

What we are seeing is the establish- 
ment of a strong new impetus toward 
a department-store or semi-department- 
store type of operation on the part of 
thousands of hitherto specialized retail 
outlets. Specialized types of retailing 
seem destined to recede even further 
into the background, and the old-time 


general store, whose “passing” has been 





copiously marked by the economic ob- 
servers, may yet have the last laugh. 
Not all the war-affected merchants, 
of course, have taken to the idea. Prob- 
ably half the hardware merchants, for 
example, are staying with the old con- 
ception of their logical merchandise, 
despite the heavy inroads of war re- 
Many 


have preferred to retrench to small 


strictions. appliance dealers 
service operations or to go out of busi- 
ness entirely rather than try out new 
lines. However, it is to be noted that 
those dealers who have taken the ex- 
pansion course are, by and large, the 
most progressive merchants and the 
ones who constitute the most desirable 
present and future outlets for the manu- 
facturer. 

It is to be noted also that experience 
with the new lines is by no means uni- 
formly successful. In many cases, re- 
tailers have taken on things which they 
hadn’t the ability and physical facili- 
ties to sell properly. In others, the re- 
sults have been disappointing, if not 
catastrophic, from a profits standpoint. 
In the main, though, the outcome seems 
to have been promising enough to sell 
the merchant thoroughly on the idea 
of diversification. By P. H. Erses, Jr. 
Printers’ Ink, April 23, 1943, p. 14:6. 





> A WASHINGTON department store is meeting its clerk shortage by a cafe- 
teria-style “Victory Room,” in which hundreds of items are offered to customers 


on a self-service basis. 


Merchandise is stored in bins. 


Time-shy shoppers merely 


help themselves and pay at a central checking counter. 
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Packaging 


Army Packing in Britain 


RITAIN’S army considers three 
B factors in packing equipment for 

overseas delivery: (1) saving of 
shipping space; (2) 
any possibility of damage to equip- 
ment in transit, which involves intelli- 
gent use of all available material in 
which stores can be packed; (3) legi- 
ble and accurate marking of all pack- 


elimination of 


ages. 

Economy in shipping space obvi- 
ously is important because of the 
U-boat menace. By breaking down 
major items of equipment, such | as 
guns, it is possible to conserve 50 per 
cent of shipping space. To achieve 
space economy and_ protection in 
transit, plans for packing supplies are 
made well in advance. Specially con- 
structed cases or cartons, designed to 
hold a variety of supplies and equip- 
ment, must be carefully preserved. Re- 
placement is virtually impossible, and 
improvization rarely satisfactory. Such 
items as teleprinters, charging sets, 
switchboards, tool chests, various types 
of radio sets, and mine detectors have 
special packs suitable for overseas 
transport. 

Army packers take pains to save 
all odd pieces of timber which may 
be usable, also corrugated paper, wood 
paper, 
sacks, string and, most important of 


wool, waterproof Hessian, 


all, wire and hoop-iron binding, which 


can be used in many ways to 


strengthen cases. Such materials might 
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otherwise be completely wasted. They 
must be kept clean and dry and, if 
possible, stacked clear of the ground 
and under cover. 

Wood packing cases are received 
from command depots in shook form 
but with sides, 
tops and bottoms battened up. There 
are three sizes available: large—54” 
by 30” by 18”; medium—36” by 24” by 
24”; small—30” by 18” by 18”. Cases 
are assembled with two-inch nails, each 
case requiring from 100 to 120 of 
them. Wire binding, one of the strong- 
est and most effective means of hold- 


(cases unassembled ) 





ing cases together, is manufactured in 
6-, 8- and 10-foot cut lengths with a 
flange at each end. Lengths correspond 
with the three sizes of packing cases. 
A Gerrard “B” type wiring machine is 
Small 
cartons, suitable for packing such 


used for binding the cases. 


items as small dry batteries, normally 
are supplied in two sizes: 11” by 7” by 
4” and 11” by 5” by 4”. 

A number of rules are observed to 
prevent equipment damage in transit. 
There must be no movement in the 
case after packing. Care must be taken 
not to fill some cases with heavy, others 
with light, supplies. Weight strain 
should be carefully spread. As far as 
possible, cases should be kept down to 
a weight that can be handled by two 
men. It is important to remember that 
a case in transit has no “right side 
up.” For this reason, it is essential 
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to sandwich the heavy items in the 
middle of the case between softer and 
lighter supplies. Special care must be 
taken to grade the items to be packed 
in the following groups: 


(a) Delicate supplies and equipment, such 
as radio sets, wave meters, meter 
testers, voltmeters, compasses, head 
phones, microphones, torch bulbs and 
batteries, tubes, predictors, theodolites 
and stands, gunsights, range finders, 
and any equipment which is manu- 
factured partly of glass. 

(b) Supplies that have special packs suit- 
able for overseas transit, such as 
have already been specified. 

(c) Supplies liable to rust, such as gun 
barrels, bearings, springs, drills, and 
all tools, especially small ones. 


(d) Supplies which can be used in pack- 
ing others, such as clothes, blankets, 
webbing equipment, cotton waste, etc. 


(e) Supplies which do not require pack- 
ages for transit, such as gasoline cans, 
bamboo and other poles, lengths of 
steel tubing, bicycles, all larger timber 
items, ladders, ropes, and waterproof 
covers. 


Certain special precautions are taken 
in handling these diverse groups of 
equipment. Where necessary, anti- 
rust specifics (such as mineral jelly 
and lanolin rust preventive) are em- 
ployed. Rubber articles are freed 
from oil and treated with French 


chalk. All items with protruding parts 





are broken down to minimize danger 
and save shipping space. 

Packing material must be of a resili- 
ent nature when delicate instruments 
Then, if the 
case is dropped (as dropped it cer- 
tainly will be), the packing itself will 
absorb the shock and not the instru- 
ment. Care must be taken by the pack- 


form part of the cargo. 


ers to waterproof such equipment as 
radio sets. 

Glass is done up in packs of five or 
six sheets, each sheet separated by tis- 
sue paper. Two such packs are placed 
in a case protected on all sides by one 
or two inches of straw or other cush- 
ioning. 

Markings on packages must be clear 
and adequate. The best way of affix- 
ing these markings is by stencil. Where 
it is impossible to stencil the package, 
a piece of Hessian or a square of metal, 
preferably the latter, is used in the 
form of a label. 

The importance of expert packing is 
not underestimated by Britain’s army. 
It is possible for inexpert packers to 
ruin equipment which, when dispatched 
overseas, was in excellent condition. 


Packaging Parade, July, 1943, p. 20:2. 


Results of Renegotiation 


(THE OWI has announced that the renegotiation of contracts by the War and 

Navy Departments and the Maritime Commission effected recoveries amounting 
to $2,539,000,000 between April 28, 1942, and March 31, 1943. Of this total, 
$955,100,000 came from actual refunds by contractors and $1,583,900,000 were 


reductions in contract prices. 


Typical declines in unit prices from approximately a year ago to the present 
are: 75-mm., tank guns, from $3,000 to $2,150; 50-caliber anti-aircraft machine 
guns, $640 to $450; 2,500-HP engines, $110,000 to $96,000; cargo winches, $1,660 
to $1,335; 105-mm. high-explosive shells, $24.50 to $19.00; automatic pilots, $2,900 
to $2,200; human parachutes (assembly), $90 to $70; fighters (airframes only), 
$84,000 to $72,000; and bombers (airframes only), $235,000 to $160,000. 


—Business Conditions Weekly (Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc.) 7/17/43 
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Renegotiation: Preparing the Company’s Case 


7 HEN a war contractor has been 
assigned to a price adjustment 
board or section for purposes 

of renegotiation, the government ac- 
countant or analyst is responsible for 
developing significant facts regarding 
the company and its operations. In 
doing so, he first obtains whatever 
financial and operating data he can 
from sources available without going 
These 
sources include the standard financial 
manuals—Moody’s and Standard Sta- 
tistics—the files of the Bureau of In- 


directly to the contractor. 


ternal Revenue, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the procurement 
divisions concerned, etc. The opinions 
of procurement officers with respect to 
the character of the company’s per- 
formance and the difficulties involved 
in manufacturing are also obtained. 
The financial and operating data in- 
clude statements covering the pre-war 
period—if possible, as far back as 
1936—and as much of the war period 
as possible. 
veals 


If preliminary study re- 
the probability of excessive 
profits during the period under con- 
sideration, the company is contacted 
directly for complete information. 
The inadequacy of the data obtained 
from outside sources in many in- 
stances, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing it in many others, have led some 
of the price adjustment boards and 
sections to seek their first information 
directly from the contractors and to 
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use such sources as have been named 
solely for supplementary purposes. 

The types of information required 
of a company in these preliminary 
stages include: 


1. Copies of the company’s regular finan- 
cial .reports, including balance sheets 
and income and surplus statements for 
the years 1936 to 1942, inclusive. 

2. A copy of the company’s latest balance 
sheet and its income statement for the 
current year to the most recent date 
available. 


These statements need not be set up 
in any particular form. Copies of 
the company’s regularly audited state- 
ments with the auditors’ comments, or, 
if these are not available, its published 
reports to stockholders, are adequate 
for the purposes of this preliminary 
study. 

If the preliminary study reveals con- 
clusive evidence that no _ excessive 
profits have been earned or are likely 
to be earned during the period to 
which renegotiation might be applic- 
able, the company may be given a re- 
lease from renegotiation for such a 
period. In the absence of such posi- 
tive evidence, further information is 
sought. The various boards do not 
ask for exactly the same information, 
but they do not differ greatly. The 
following list is representative of the 
factual information which the boards 
will usually require: 


1. Detailed balance sheets for the fiscal 
years ended in 1936 to 1942, inclusive. 
2. Detailed operating statements for the 
fiscal years 1936 to 1942, inclusive. 
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6. 


~ 


10. 


19. 
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(Note: Sales and cost of sales in oper- 
ating statements for periods subject to 
renegotiation should show breakdown 
between renegotiable and non-renegoti- 
able business. ) 

Detailed analysis of surplus for the 

fiscal years 1936 to 1942, inclusive. 

Detailed balance sheet as of the latest 

date available. 

Detailed operating statement for the 

portion of the current fiscal year to 

the latest date available. (See note 

to No. 2.) 

Statement of surplus for the current 

fiscal year to the latest available date. 

Estimated statement of operations for 

current fiscal year. (See note to No. 

2;) 

Depreciation and amortization basis. 

Methods used in distributing over- 

head and in allocating sales and cost 

of sales between renegotiable and non- 
renegotiable business. 

Schedule of administrative and selling 

expenses for recent periods and, oc- 

casionally, for each period for which 
an operating statement is furnished. 

Schedule of commissions and bonuses 

paid to others for recent periods and, 

occasionally, for each period for which 
an operating statement is furnished. 

Schedule of non-operating income for 

recent periods and, occasionally, for 

each period for which an operating 
statement is furnished. 

Provisions for and nature of extraor- 

dinary reserves. 

Excess profits tax credit and basis of 

computation, 

Statement of advance payments and 

guaranteed loans. 

Statement of facilities (privately _ fi- 

nanced; government financed and/or 

owned). 

List of principal stockholders with 

number of shares of each class of 

stock owned by each. 

List of affiliated companies: 

(a) Percentage of ownership of parent 
company in every class of stock 
issued by each subsidiary. 

(b) Percentage of ownership of parent 
company in every class of stock 
issued by non-subsidiary affiliates. 

(c) Statement relative to nature and 
control value of other relation- 
ships with non-subsidiary affiliates 
—e.g., bond holdings, manage- 
ment contracts, etc. 

List of company’s officers, directors, 





and executive employees, showing for 

each: 

(a) Compensation paid, including 
bonuses, usually for each period 
for which financial statements are 
furnished. 

(b) Stockholdings, including those in 
parent, subsidiary, and affiliated 
companies. 

(c) Relations to other companies and 
organizations, such as directorates, 
trusteeships, memberships in pro- 
fessional firms, positions with 
other companies, including sub- 
sidiaries, affiliates, and others. 

20. List of war contracts: 

(a) Prime supply contracts by de- 
partments and services. 

(b) Subcontracts, with names of con- 
tractors for whom work is done, 
nature of work performed, and, 
if possible, identification with 
prime contracts to which the work 
is related. 

(c) List of principal suppliers ($100,- 
000 or more per year). 

(d) Names of subcontractors to whom 
company has awarded _ subcon- 
tracts, with nature of work au- 
thorized and, if possible, identi- 
fication with prime contracts to 
which the work is related. 

(e) Facilities contracts. 

(f) Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts,  in- 
cluding costs and fees. 

21. Principal plants and products. 

22. Important price changes. 

23. Brief history of company. 

24. Statement of company’s war produc- 
tion record. 

25. Statement of special contributions of 
contractor to war production, including 
patents developed, free licensing of 
patents owned, training of other or- 
ganizations in manufacturing or tech- 
nical procedures, development and su- 
pervision, including financing of sub- 
contractors, relation of actual to 
scheduled or promised performance, 
development of means of avoiding the 
use of critical materials without im- 
pairing value of product, ete. 


Ordinarily, balance sheets and _in- 
come statements should be presented 
on a consolidated basis if the company 
has subsidiaries. If, however, one or 
more of a company’s subsidiaries carry 
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on war production activities in such 
manner that renegotiation of them as 
independent companies seems desir- 
able, financial statements for such sub- 
sidiaries should be furnished in addi- 
tion to those for the consolidation. 

In the preparation of the financial 
statements required by the price ad- 
justment boards, the deductions and 
allowances recognized for income-tax 
purposes will be taken into considera- 
tion; but in each instance the amount 
of such deductions or allowances to 
be included in the computation of 
profit arising from renegotiable busi- 


ness will depend upon the extent to 





which they are properly applicable 
to such business. 

With respect to the allocation of 
factory burden or general and ad- 
ministrative expense between the re- 
negotiable and non-renegotiable busi- 
ness, generally accepted principles of 
accounting should govern.. No par- 
ticular methods are specified, and 
usually the method which the com- 
pany has established in peacetime for 
its regular commercial accounting pur- 
poses is acceptable, provided, of 
course, that it has general industrial 
recognition. By CARMAN G. BLOUGH. 
The Journal of Accountancy, March, 
1943, p. 200:13. 


Accounting for Wartime Expenditures 


OW are industrial companies ac- 
H counting for certain types of 

expenditures arising out of war- 
time production? The questionnaire 
upon which this report is based was 
concerned with various expenditures 
of a continuing or recurrent nature; 
and, of the 143 companies responding, 
30 were engaged 100 per cent on war 
work, seven had no government con- 
tracts or subcontracts, and the remain- 
ing 106 reported a division of sales 
between government and commercial 
customers. 

In the case of overtime premiums 
paid direct labor, the practice is ex- 
actly what one would expect. Com- 
panies 100 per cent on war work 


charge them to war contract produc- 


tion; those on non-war work, to com- 
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mercial production; and those with 
divided production, to both types. 

One outgrowth of government con- 
tract costing has been the birth of 
what might be termed the “appor- 
tioned direct charge.” Prior to the 
war the terms “direct charge” and 
“direct cost” usually referred to ex- 
penditures which could be traced di- 
rectly to the job, contract or product 
to which they were applied. Since the 
start of wartime production, there has 
developed the practice of excluding 
from overhead certain types of ex- 
penditures formerly included there 
and of prorating these items of cost 
over all production as a_ so-called 
“direct charge.” 

In the case of multiple-shift prem- 
iums, the only variance from expected 
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method is the practice of three com- 
panies producing both on government 
contracts and for commercial custo- 
mers of charging multiple-shift prem- 
iums to war-contract production only. 
One of these companies explained that 
the shift premiums are “only applic- 
able to war production,” which may 
mean that war and non-war produc- 
tion are segregated and that extra 
shifts are worked for war production 
only. The same explanation may ac- 
count for the practice followed by the 
other two. 

Why, however, should eight com- 
panies producing both war and com- 
mercial work charge employee train- 
ing costs to war work only? In at 
least one case this treatment is due to 
the fact that the training is for jobs 
involving war production only. We 
also encounter here several companies 
with divided production who charge 
most of their special wartime costs 
to government contracts only, pre- 
sumably on the theory that without 
war contracts these costs would not 
be incurred. 

On the other hand, why should six 
companies producing both war and 
commercial work charge employee 
training costs to commercial produc- 
tion only? There are no comments on 
the questionnaires to furnish an in- 
dication of the reason. 

In the case of added cost of plant 
police and guards, we find a sizable 
group of companies (16), producing 
both war and commercial products, 
which charge the added cost of plant 
police and guards to war-contract pro- 
duction only. This, however, is not 
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surprising in view of the fact that most 
of these companies are working largely 
on government contracts or subcon- 
tracts, and the questionnaire referred 
specifically to the “added cost of plant 
police and guards.” 

While special costs incurred to pro- 
vide information and supplies for 
government inspectors, auditors, etc., 
are a type of expenditure which would 
not ordinarily be segregated on the 
books, the fact that 44 companies re- 
port that the cost of providing in- 
formation and supplies for government 
inspectors and auditors is charged 
against war contracts only would in- 
dicate that, in these companies at least, 
segregation of these costs is being made 
at the present time. It may be as- 
sumed that the majority of the 74 
companies which charge such costs to 
both types of production do not at- 
tempt to segregate these special costs 
but apply them through factory over- 
head. 

A question on the cost of shop losses, 
such as rejects, reworks, and scrapped 
parts on government contracts, differed 
from the others asked in that it spe- 
cifically referred to losses on govern- 
ment contracts. Of the 57 companies 
which report that these losses are 
charged to both types of production, 
more than half (30) state that the 
losses are handled as direct charges. 
Apparently in these cases the reference 
to war contracts in the question had 
been overlooked or disregarded, for it 
would be most unusual to treat losses 
on government contracts only as direct 
charges to all contracts, both govern- 
ment and commercial. It may be 
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assumed, therefore, that in these 30 
companies losses are charged directly 
to the contracts or jobs on which 
they occur without regard to whether 
the contracts or jobs are for govern- 
ment or non-government work. 

In the matter of credit for recover- 
ing of natural scrap or waste, we en- 
counter a situation which is the reverse 
of those previously considered in that 
it involves a credit rather than a debit. 
Yet nine of the companies with divided 
production apply the entire credit for 
scrap recovery to war-contract produc- 
tion only. In six of these companies, 
over 80 per cent of the production is 
on government contracts; one of the 
others reports that material is supplied 
by the government and that clippings 
are retained at a fixed reduction in 
the contract price. 

Of equal interest is the practice of 


three companies with divided produc- 
tion of crediting the recovery of scrap 
to non-war production only. In one 
case, it is explained that material used 
on government contracts is supplied by 
the contracting agency, and all scrap is 
segregated and returned; accordingly, 
the only scrap to be accounted for on 
the books is that arising from non-war 
production. In the case of the other 
two companies, both with over 50 per 
cent war-contract production, we can 
only speculate on the reason for the 
practice reported. 

Indicative of the trend in recent 
years is the finding that 97 of the 143 
companies have been obliged to de- 
velop an accounting practice for hand- 
ling retroactive wage increases. 


N.A.C.A. Bulletin, April 1, 1943. 
25 pp. 


Budgetary Control 


ECENT developments in budgetary control, emphasized by wartime responsibili- 
ties and the increased significance of accounts, may be summarized as 


follows: 


1. Definite executive recognition of budgeting as being, in accounts, the actual 


reflection of business policy. 


2. A pronounced tendency toward the adoption of flexible or variable budgets 
instead of the more rigid budgets used where there is little fluctuation in 


activity. 


3. Adoption, in some cases, of a short-term budget period so that the fore- 
casts can be lined up more closely with immediately approaching events, 
and the actual income and expense variations from the forecasts can be 


held within narrow limits. 


4. More general adoption of incomplete budgeting in cases where companies, 
for one reason or another, do not find it feasible to install a complete 
budgetary control system in the beginning. 

The trends are definitely toward wider application of budget systems through- 
out industry in general, and more intensive development of both the older and the 
newer methods employed for such purposes. For only with a suitable budgetary 
plan can expenditures be promptly and closely regulated. 

—Business Conditions Weekly (Alexander Hamilton Institute, Inc.) 7/17/43 
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ROGRESS in improving corpor- 

ate financial reporting is jeo- 

pardized by wartime develop- 
ments that pose new and sometimes 
well-nigh insoluble problems for man- 
agement. One of the most trouble- 
some of these is the inclusion of war 
contract renegotiation results in earn- 
ings statements. 

Many corporations do not know the 
outcome of contract renegotiation at 
the time that the annual report is nor- 
mally issued. To withhold the report 
from publication pending the comple- 
tion of renegotiation would keep im- 
portant information from stockholders. 


On the other hand, to leave out the’ 


results of renegotiation from the in- 
come statement, as released, could give 
a very misleading picture to investors. 

The obvious solution is to set up 
reserves for refunds on renegotiated 
contracts, similar to the reserves set up 
for taxes and other payments that can- 
not be finally ascertained until after 
the close of the fiscal period covered 
by the statement. But taxes can be 
fairly well determined in the light of 
the provisions of the Revenue Act and 
the regulations issued thereunder. 
There is no similar guide for determin- 
ing the amounts that must be refunded 
to the government because of contract 





Renegotiation in Corporate Reports 


renegotiation required by statute, 
Where managements are slow to under- 
take renegotiation proceedings, there 
may be no basis for estimating suitable 
reserves for this purpose until long 
after the annual report has been issued. 

The setting up of reserves for con- 
tract renegotiation refunds is much 
more difficult for interim financial re- 
ports. One corporation with very 
large war contracts reported far 
smaller earnings for its full year, after 
allowing for reserves for war contract 
refunds, than for the first six months 
of its fiscal year, when the management 
felt it did not have enough informa- 
tion to set up proper reserves for re- 
negotiation. 

Happily, this problem is one that 
becomes much less acute with the pas- 
sage of time. Once a management has 
completed its initial renegotiation, it 
is in far better position to estimate 
probable future refunds, both for in- 
terim and annual statements. Hence 
wide discrepancies between interim 
and final earnings statements, due to 
renegotiation refunds, should become 
far less common, except in the case of 
corporations that defer renegotiating 
their contracts for long periods. The 
Journal of Commerce, July 28, 1943, 


p-. 4:1. 





> OPERATED with less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total plant personnel, 
an “assembly line” salvage system at the Eclipse-Pioneer Division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation saves monthly 1,000,000 pounds of steel, 85,000 pounds of 
aluminum, 35,000 pounds each of brass and magnesium, and 35,000 gallons of 
oils and solvents. 






—Commerce 5/43 
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Recent Liability Cover Trends 


WEEPING changes have been tak- 
ing place in the casualty field 
during the past few years. The 

insuring public has been the recipient 
of a windfall of broadened policy 
forms, extended coverages, and rate re- 
ductions. 

The tendency in the insurance busi- 
ness is to think solely of coverage and 
rates. However, there are two devel- 
opments which are less apparent but 
perhaps more profound than coverage 
and rates—i.e., standardization of pol- 
icy forms and endorsements, and sim- 
plification of rating structures. 

Standardization of policy forms has 
grown steadily. We have been dealing 
for some time with the standard work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ 
liability policy and have become accus- 
tomed to a standard automobile con- 
tract with standard endorsements. Of 
more recent vintage are the standard 
commercial comprehensive policies— 
i.e., the comprehensive general liability 
policy, the comprehensive automobile 
liability policy, and the combined com- 
prehensive policy. The newest—and 
an extremely aitractive—standard form 
is the comprehensive personal liability 
policy. 

What we must ask ourselves is 
whether or not there are real reasons 
for standardization. If we examine 
the issue closely, we find that there are 
reasons not only real but compelling. 
There has been and still is a great 
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deal of argument about the wording of 
the policies of the various companies. 
It should be remembered that nearly 
all companies, both Bureau and non- 
Bureau, observe the same manual rules, 
and while differences in language may 
exist, many of the differences are fan- 
Standardized 


policy forms will in great measure ob- 


cied rather than real. 


viate such arguments and save both 
producer and company an inestimable 
amount of time. 

Some may argue that whatever bene- 
fit has been derived from comparing 
the policy forms will be lost through 
standardization and therefore advance- 
ment in coverages will become impos- 
sible since the policy forms are frozen. 
The reverse is the case. Standardiza- 
tion means that a sound basic policy 
has been provided into which new 
ideas and extensions of coverage, if 
sound, will naturally find their way. 
The additional coverages incorporated 
in the standard automobile policy since 
1935 prove this. 

Once a policy form has come into 
common use by the majority of the 
companies, it reaches the point where 
it has been interpreted and its limita- 
tions have been rather clearly defined 
by law. It is of significance that there 
have been very few cases of policy con- 
test on the standard automobile form 
in the past few years—an indication 
that the policy has been clearly drawn 
and is easily interpreted. 





It is doubtful that, until recently, 
any casualty company writing miscel- 
laneous liability insurance has em- 
ployed less than 10 miscellaneous pol- 
icy forms to grant the coverages pro- 
vided in the manuals. A brief recita- 
tion of forms would include O. L. & T., 
manufacturers’, contractors’, elevator, 
owners’ and contractors’ protective, 
contractual, product and _ principals’ 
protective liability forms. Add to this 
property damage certificates and num- 
erous other endorsements, and the 
problem the producer has faced in se- 
lecting the proper form of policy for 
his client is obvious. 

Standardization results in fewer pol- 
icies. That is certainly true of the 
commercial comprehensive policy. It 
is indicative of a definite trend that 
automobile insurance has been in- 
cluded in the combined commercial 
comprehensive policy. Even the non- 
standard schedule policies which many 
companies use combine three or four 
forms of coverage which originally ex- 
isted only on separate policies. 

The newest addition to the compre- 
hensive field, the comprehensive per- 
sonal policy, replaces a number of dif- 
ferent endorsements essential for the 
full coverage of the average house- 
holder. It includes, for example, cov- 
erage for minor children, dogs, and 
saddle animals, all under a basic insur- 
ing clause. 

An inherent difficulty in connection 
with the issuance of a number of speci- 
fic coverage forms has been that of 
limits of liability. In some instances 
varying limits of liability are justifiable, 
but in many cases they are not. It has 
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not been unusual to find low limits in 
connection with hazards which are 
rather severe and high limits on less 
severe exposures. Probably this is due 
in large measure to the fact that the 
policies were sold at different times. 
‘The tendency in the comprehensive 
policy is to select a uniform limit, and 
that tendency applies also to the sched- 
ule form of policy. It is still possible 
under either comprehensive or sched- 
ule forms to select a high limit with 
respect to a particular hazard, and this 
may be necessary where a state or mu- 
nicipal body or someone for whom the 
insured is doing work requires higher 
limits than the insured usually carries. 

Hand in hand with the standardiza- 
tion program, although perhaps less 
apparent, is the trend toward simpli- 
fication of rating structures. Revision 
of rating structures is more difficult 
than the standardization of coverage, 
primarily because it affects the prem- 
ium. 

Three main considerations must be 


borne in mind in revising rating struc- 
tures. 


First, the rate must be reason- 
able and adequate; secondly, it should 
bear some relation io the insured’s 
method of doing business; and, lastly, 
a revision must not do great violence 
to the existing rate level. 

Many of our present rating methods 
are exemplary. Among them are the 
payroll methods on workmen’s com- 
pensation, the unit method on elevators, 
and the sales method on product lia- 
bility. 

Progress in simplification has been 
rather slow, because caution has been 
the watchword. However, some im- 
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provements have been made, such as 


the fleet discount to replace the layup 
method on automobile insurance, and 
the gross receipts method of rating au- 
tomobile insurance for long-haul truck- 
men. In the miscellaneous liability 
field, a number of payroll classes have 


been combined to make the producer’s 


recent sizable step forward has been 
the unit-price method under the com- 
prehensive personal liability policy. 
In this case, a flat rate has been pro- 
vided, and about the only exposure 
which might subject an average house- 
holder to an additional premium is an 
additional residence or possibly water- 


craft. 
From an address by GRAHAM WATTS 
before the Nebraska Association of In- 


job easier, and the frontage element 
was eliminated not so long ago, leav- 
ing most of the O. L. & T. business to 


be rated on an area basis. The most surance Agents. 


A Quarter-Century of Group Insurance 


URING World War I, steelmaking was considered so hazardous an occupation 

that insurance companies were not interested in insuring the lives of men 
who worked in that industry. In 1917, the American Rolling Mill Company per- 
suaded an insurance company to underwrite group life insurance for its employees, 
after the insurer had carefully studied conditions in its plants. 

Group life protection has been in effect in the Armco plants ever since 1917. 
The favorable experience of the underwriter with this company encouraged other 
insurance companies to negotiate group life insurance contracts with other steel 
plants. 

Throughout the years, Armco has made available to its employees all new 
insurance advantages it could obtain in the contracts. In 1942, the net cost of 
group life and accidental death and dismemberment policies was $239,305, of 
which the employees paid $81,422 and the company $157,883. To date, approxi- 
mately 1,450 families have received more than $2.5 million under the group insur- 
ance contracts. 

When war was declared, the insurance company advised the management that 
it could no longer carry group life insurance on employees inducted into the armed 
forces. Armco immediately arranged for war risk insurance on the lives of all its 
men and women in service for the same amounts as under the group life plan. 
This insurance, which is provided free of charge, costs $19,000 a month, and the 
cost is increasing as additional men and women go into service. The total cost for 


1943 will be at least $250,000. 
—The Conference Board Management Record 6/43 


Safety Court 


RECORD of 1,835,248 man-hours without a lost-time accident, rolled up by the 

George T. Stagg plant of Schenley Distillers Corp. at Frankfort, Ky., is in 
large part the result of the plant’s safety court—which, significantly, has not been 
in session since the beginning of the war. 

When an accident occurred through violation of one of the plant safety 
rules, the violator was brought before the court, composed of three plant super- 
visors and one employee representative. Usually a reprimand was all that was 
necessary, but a more severe penalty was meted out if warranted. The court has 
not met now for more than one year and a half, and the company does not 
believe there will be any need for it to do so in the critical days ahead. The 
plant, now given over to 100 per cent production of alcohol for smokeless powder, 
synthetic rubber, and other vital war uses, has won three national awards for 
exceptional safety records. 

—Dun’s Review 7/43 
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Survey, of Books for Executions 





The British War Economy, 1939- 
1943. By Mary E. Murphy. Pro- 
fessional and Technical Press, New 


York, 1943. 403 pages. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Sir Norman Angell 


Because we of the anti-Axis bloc are 
“United” Nations, it surely ought to 
be possible for one to benefit by the 
previous experience of another in 
grappling with the new and often ob- 
stinate problems with which war has 
presented us. Democratic government 
is never an easy, simple thing, a mere 
process of giving orders irrespective 
of public opinion and then using all 
the police powers of the state to see 
that the orders are carried out without 
question and without criticism—which 
is the simpler totalitarian way. That 
way is not possible in the United States 
or in Britain (the war would have little 
sense if it were), and recent conflict 
in the fields of Congressional politics, 
of labor relations, taxation methods, 
price controls, anti-inflation measures, 
financial and monetary policy gener- 
ally, and the issues of “bureaucracy” 
which this involves—all this demands 
a practical wisdom which must take 
account of experience. 


These are only some of the reasons 
which make a book like The British 
War Economy, 1939-1943 of value to 


those who are concerned to know what 
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light experience may throw upon some 
of the most baffling problems of our 
time. Although America was con- 
fronted with the economic problems of 
war long before Pearl Harbor, Britain 
was thrown into active “shooting” war 
a full two years before America; and 
the realities were brought home to 
Britons by a more or less continuous 
bombing of the home front which 
happily this country has not so far 
had to face. The bombs furnished a 
stimulus to the carrying out of policies 
which might not otherwise have been 
possible—and from which others may 
derive lessons. 

The area covered by the book in- 
cludes a description of the way in 
which Britain’s entire resources were 
mobilized for war, how production was 
expanded and concentrated to war 
ends; how labor was recruited, con- 
trolled by such measures as the Essen- 
tial Work Order, strikes handled, 
wages adjusted; how money has been 
conscripted, taxation administered, 
consumption curtailed, food rationed, 
prices controlled; trade and transpor- 
tation adjusted; the whole social struc- 
ture modified with enlarged social se- 
curity systems, rendered necessary by 
such incidents of war on the home 
front as evacuation, the need for shel- 
ters, the housing of the bombed out. 
A final chapter deals with the plans 
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already fairly well advanced for post- 
war reconstruction and the transition 
from war to peace, 

The story is told in detailed and 
factual fashion without much general- 
ization as to rival economic or political 
Dr. Herman Finer (Reader 


in Public Administration in the Un- 


theories. 


iversity of London, at present with the 
International Mon- 


treal), who writes an introduction to 


Labor Office in 


the book, does venture upon certain 
generalizations and conclusions. He 
describes Dr. Murphy’s story as incred- 
ible and true. Incredible, presumably, 
because of the readiness for sacrifice 
revealed by the whole British people, 
rich and poor alike—sacrifice not 
merely of life and wealth but of what 
is sometimes harder to renounce, habit 
and tradition. 


What this book makes abundantly 


clear, as certain other testimony has 


done, is that Britain has gone through 
profound and fundamental changes 
without disturbance of national unity, 
without bitterness, hate or “class war.” 
The secret of making great changes 
peacefully without bitter internecine 
conflict is a secret worth learning, both 
for the purpose of the war and the 
peace to come. This book will help to 
reveal that secret. 


Comprehensive Liability Insur- 
By E. W. Sawyer. The Un- 
derwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company, New York, 1943. 176 
$2.00. 


ance. 


pages. 


Here is an authoritative discussion 
of the comprehensive liability program 
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—its background and development, its 
significance, and the progress being 
made to attain its ultimate objectives. 
Written by one of the country’s fore- 
most advocates of this new type of 
coverage, the book provides the first 
complete story of comprehensive liabil- 
ity insurance in all its aspects. 

In readable and concise form, Mr. 
Sawyer emphasizes the principles un- 
derlying this new single-cover plan, 
outlines its objectives, and discusses 
the transitional obstacles to be over- 
come in its development. Concluding 
with a detailed description of the of- 
ficial policy form revisions announced 
recently by the national rating organi- 
zations, the book may well become a 
standard text, since any changes made 
in the near future are likely to involve 
merely rating and underwriting and 
should not affect the underlying prin- 
ciples and coverage forms here set 


forth. 


To enhance the usefulness of the 
the has 


thought-provoking questions to each 


study, editor appended 
chapter, while a complete cross-index 


facilitates reference to any topic. 


Business as a System of Power. 
By Robert A. Brady. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1943. 340 
pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ordway Tead* 


This is a highly significant book. It 
defines a basic and central problem of 


management today in its relation to 


* Editor, Economic Books, Harper & Brothers. 
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the total economy, and supplies a set- 
ting for it which can be found no- 
where else. The volume is a study of 
the over-all (here called “peak” ) man- 
ufacturing associations of Germany, 
Japan, Russia, France, which compares 
them with the analogous developments 
in England and the United States. 

The theme is that the pattern of inte- 
grated development of economic power 
and of progressive centralization of 
such power is in the large identical 
throughout the world. It is a pattern 
of “cartelization,” which affects tech- 
nological, administrative and labor re- 
lations both within each corporate unit 
and among the units of an industry. 
There is a clear “tendency for the 
large concern to dominate more and 
more completely all forms of cartels 
and trade associations.” 

The problem which this poses for 
managers as professional functionar- 
ies and as citizens is already upon us. 
In a foreword which vigorously high- 
lights Mr. Brady’s theme, Robert S. 
Lynd says: 

The only relevant questions today are: 
Who controls these productive facilities, 
and to what ends? And how effectively 
are they organized to achieve these ends? 
Or, stated in another way: Will demo- 
cratic political power absorb and _ use 
economic resources, bigness and all, to 


serve its ends, or will big economic power 
take over state power? 


The author himself places in a foot- 
note (perhaps because he is not writing 
primarily to managers) his own state- 
ment of the “power” problem, in 
which he suggests that often today the 
theorist “confuses planning and cen- 
tral management with antidemocratic 
and regional exploitation. But ‘plan- 
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ning’ is a ‘tool,’ and ‘structure’ js 2 
‘device,’ and nothing more. The ques. 
tion is not ‘management’ and *plan- 
ning,’ but who manages what, by what 
means, and to what ends.” 

And again in a footnote (!') he of. 
fers a helpful, clarifying comment on 
management in terms of “who, what. 
and to what end,” as a democracy will 
have to view this issue of centralized 
power. “Democracy,” he says, “is a 
political concept that has to do with 
the location of power to formulate poli- 
cles, determine objectives, and check 
administration under policy directives; 
it implies nothing directly regarding 
the mechanics of recruitment, and it is 
wholly alien to systems of graduated 
subservience. The correlation between 
‘ability’ and position may under cer- 
tain circumstances appear to be the 
same under democracy and under 
‘leader’ hierarchies answerable only to 
themselves, but the location of power 
and the objectives pursued necessarily 
place them poles apart.” 

In a word, this book poses the prob- 
lem, which is also more journalistically 
suggested in “Germany’s Master Plan.” 
of how those forms of corporate busi- 
ness association which run over na- 
tional boundaries are to be coped with 
in the public interest after the war. 
It reminds us that such international 
corporate affiliations are on the in- 
crease in industries which own crucial 
raw materials and patents in more than 
one nation. It reminds us that today 
these bodies are in effect above the 
law. 


And, finally, it asks us: What are 
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we as American citizens going to do 
about it? 

It is to be regretted that this book 
is not easier reading. ‘The matters 
with which it is concerned are of life- 
and-death interest to a democratic peo- 
ple. They are of equal concern to 
managers who would take their task 
professionally. For they have to do 
with the public controls of economic 


power privately wielded in ways which 


often seem to be at odds with legiti- 
mate, peaceful national interests. 

The fact that there are no ready- 
made solutions proposed here does not 
detract from the helpful value of this 
book. 


ers with executive responsibility as an 


It is to be commended to read- 


exhibit-in-evidence of the case of busi- 
ness on an international scale versus 
the people in their urge toward re- 
sponsible international controls of pri- 


vate interests. 
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Posters for Production. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York, 1943. 
36 pages. Gratis. 


Wage Rates and Living Costs in a War 
Economy. By Maurice S. Brody. The 
School of Business, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 1943 (Studies in Busi- 
ness Administration, Vol. XIII, No. 3). 38 
pages. $1.00. 


Fire Protection Engineering: A Symposium 
of Papers Presented at a Summer Con- 
ference at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., June 1942. 
National Fire Protection Association, Bos- 
ton, 1943. 196 pages. $2.00. 


Comparison of New (1943) New York 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy (Called 
165 Line) with Previous (1918) New 
York Standard (Called 200 Line) with 
General and Specific Comments: Supple- 
ment to the Agents Key to Fire Insurance. 
By Robert P. Barbour. The Spectator, 
New York, 1943. Broadside. $1.00. 


Comparison of New (1943) New York 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy (Called 
165 Line) with Old (1887) New York 
Standard (Called 112 Line) with General 
and Specific Comments: Supplement to 
the Agents Key to Fire Insurance. 
By Robert P. Barbour. The Spectator, 
New York, 1943. Broadside. $1.00. 
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Are You Overlooking Anything in Your 
Post War Planning? Alfred J. Silber- 
stein, Inc., New York, 1943. 27 pages. 
Gratis. 


Job Insurance for the Returning Soldier: 
A Program for Their Demobilization and 
Return to Gainful Employment. Ameri- 
can Association for the Prevention of Un- 
employment, New York, 1943. 8 pages. 
15 cents. 


Life Insurance: Trends and Problems 
(The S. S. Huebner Foundation for In- 
surance Education Lectures). Edited by 
David McCahan. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1943. 247 pages. 
$2.00. 


Studies in the National Income: 1924-1938. 
Edited by A. L. Bowley. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, England, 1942. 
Available from The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 255 pages. $3.50. 


The Burden of British Taxation. By G. 
Findlay Shirras and L. Rostas. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1943. 240 
pages. $3.00. 


Year Book of Labour Statistics: 1942 
(in French, Spanish and English). Inter- 
national Labor Office, Washington, D. C. 
222 pages. $2.00. 
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Manual of Industrial Nutrition. Nutrition 
and Food Conservation Branch, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, Washington, 
D. C., 1943. 25 pages. (Obtainable with- 
out charge upon application to the Reg- 
ional Offices of the Food Distribution 
Administration). 


Retail Advertising and Sales Promotion. 
By Charles M. Edwards, Jr., and Wil- 
liam H. Howard. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1943. Revised edition. 723 pages. 


$6.00. 
Control Chart Method of Controlling 
Quality During Production. American 


Standards Association, New York, 1942. 
41 pages. 75 cents. 


The Transition from War to Peace 
Economy: Report of the Delegation on 
Economic Depressions, Part I. League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1943. Available from the 
Columbia University Press, New York. 118 
pages. $1.00. 


The Industrial Cafeteria and Restaurant 
Worker’s Manual. By Milton A. Rosenfeld. 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep 
River, Conn., 1943. 107 pages. $1.25. 


Rationing and Price Control in Great 
Britain. By Jules Backman. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1943. 
Pamphlet No. 50. 68 pages. 50 cents. 


Effect of Inventory Methods on Calcula- 
tion of Profits and Income Taxes. By 
Charles J. Gaa. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl., 1943 (Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research Bulletin Series 
No. 63). 66 pages. Gratis. 






Lectures on Fire Insurance Accounting. 
Insurance Society of New York, Ine., 
New York, 1943. 128 pages. $2.00 cloth; 
$1.50 paper. 


Reducing Absenteeism Through Employee 
Education. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, 1943. 27 pages. Gratis. 


Stock Conirol Methods. By H. W. Huegy 
and R. V. Mitchell. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, JIl., 1942 (Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, Business . Studies 

Number 1). 29 pages. Gratis. 


England’s Road to Social Security: From 
the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the 
Beveridge Report of 1942. By Karl de 


Schweinitz. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1943. 281 pages. 
$3.00. 

Regulatory Administration: An Explora- 


tory Study. Edited by George A. Graham 
and Henry Reining, Jr. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1943. 254 pages. 
$2.75. 


Recreation for War Workers: <A Guide 
for Workers in Charge of Recreation in 
War Plants. National Recreation Associ- 
ation, New York, 1943. 72 pages. 35 
cents, 


Employee Magazines. Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 73 pages. (Available 
without charge to executives who address 
the Policyholders Service Bureau on their 
business stationery.) 





NoTEs 


Commission. 





“Job Instruction: A Manual for Shop Supervisors and Instructors” was 
erroneously listed in the March issue of THE MANAGEMENT REviEw as being available 
without charge from the Training Within Industry Branch of the War Manpower 
There is a nominal charge of 10 cents for this manual, and orders 
should be directed to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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